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AMERICA’S EXAMPLE. 

Ir is not enough to be able to set a commanding 
example —even a compelling one. So far, the ex- 
hibition is only one of power; and it may quite as 
likely be a power of evil as one of good. Only when 
that example is made manifest as one the following 
of which will tend to the good of the imitator, instead 
of merely ministering to the pride of the exemplar — 
only then may it be said that an example worth fol- 
lowing has been presented to notice and met with 
that success which is supplied in well-deserved im- 
itation. Not necessarily tow far one may leap, with 
the full exercise of his muscles,—but how far one 
may leap with safety and in no fear of falling back- 
ward in the rebound of the effort; not necessarily 
how fast the vessel may be made to sail, or to steam, 
—but how fast she may be made to sail without 
endangering her seaworthiness by rashness in spar- 
ring, or to steam without causing peril to the lives 
she carries, through explosion of her motive power 
or too forcible plunging into a dangerous sea. Ina 
word: not merely the new, the experimental, the 
brilliantly attractive; but the reliable, the valuable, 
the beneficial, fully proved and thoroughly under- 
stood. This, always at the earliest possible moment, 
and always before the example is declared to be a 
standard and the community or the world called to 
follow. 

To-day, beyond a question, America, the name 
meaning only that portion embodied in the United 
States, is the great exemplar of nations, to which 
all eyes are turning and by which all the conduct of 
the world is to be regulated—to a degree before 
unknown and undreamed of in history. The major 
part of a vast continent, containing the mightiest 
rivers, the loftiest mountains, the broadest plains, 
the most luxuriant crops, the richest deposits of 
the precious metals,—all this waved over by one 
flag and swayed by one system of government, — 
could not well have failed to produce an effect upon 
the outside world equally brilliant and bewildering. 
Nothing like this meteor of nations has ever before 
existed; nothing in the prophecies of sages had fore- 
shadowed such a wonder, any more than the pens of 
historians had limned such a thing in the past. Is it 
any marvel that observers stand spell-bound in the 
street, or gaze upon the overweening blaze from the 
house-tops, asking themselves whether this is to be 
a destroying comet or a planet of wide, mild and ben- 
eficial influence ? 

Young as the nation is, it has been for nearly an 
hundred years an incentive and a compelling force to 
imitation. The French Revolution grew out of it, 
through the principles and the speculations carried 
home by those who had assisted in winning the free- 
dom of the young Republic. Every revolution since 
moving the different nations of the European conti- 
nent, has grown out of it and its secondary and 
imitative movements on other soils. So far as one 
can read the indications of the providence of God, 
had there been no great nation of the West, no 
republic stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and literally braving all the old with the arrogance 
of its young power, —there would have been, to-day, 
no French Republic, founded or unfounded, no Span- 
ish Republic struggling into existence, no undercur- 
rent bearing nation after nation of the Old World 
toward the leveling of arbitrary distinctions, the 
breaking of invidious bonds, the enfranchisement of 
the soil given by the Maker of the world for the sus- 
tenance of his creatures. 

All this —let it not be denied —is from us and of 
us. We first, of all nations, trod the road; and it has 
seemed to the men of other nations that we have 
trodden it with enough of safety, and even of pros- 
perity, to make the experiment of following us worthy 
of essaying. We are, then, upon our trial, not only 
as a nation but as an example to other nations. As 
an example, we have shown the power to command 
imitation ; but have we shown, beyond question, the 
benefit of that imitation—the paramount good to 
individual nations or the world, to flow from follow- 
ing our lead? We have proved, conclusively, through 





three foreign wars and one civil struggle of the most 
threatening proportions, that a nation under popular 
government may be as strong as any empire that 
ever lorded it over a belt of the earth’s surface; but 
have we proved, or are we going on to prove, that 
the strength so shown is the enduring might of an 
inherent principle, or anything more than the lucky 
accident of our wide area, our lusty youth, our tem- 


‘| porary wealth, and our rapid absorption of the popu- 


lations of other and swarming countries? Have we 
demonstrated that we, even if continuously strong 


as against oppressive forces from without, are strong | 


against our own defects, weaknesses and wicked- 
nesses? Ifwe have not given these additional proofs 
of our right to bé an exemplar to the world, or if we 
have not at least given evidence of moving in the 
direction of that proof—then have we only shown 
the “ power” of the first proposition, with no corres- 
ponding evidence of the “good” that should follow, 
and consequently with no security that even the 
power may not quickly vanish for want of its natural 
and necessary accompaniment. 

To the uninstructed eye, and to one not thoroughly 
versed in the mysteries of government, it would 
really seem that there is some fear of being obliged 
to give even negative answers to the important. ques- 
tions just propounded. That corruption and nepot- 
ism in high places—that irresponsibility in officials 
and want of proper trust by constituencies —that 
class prejudices and party rancors—that sectional 
demands and animosities —that ignorance in author- 
ity and disregard in those who make the fountain of 
authority — that accumulating immoralities, rampant 
in the lower strata of society and gradually sapping 
the foundations of the upper—that commercial dis- 
honesties and financial sharp-practices — that waste- 
fulness in outlay. following greed in acquisition — 
that apings of caste and rank, ill-fitting the loud pre- 
tense of republicanism — that these and a score of 
other and injurious omens of our incapacity were 
abroad in the land and beginning to attract the 
attention of the watching world. Is it so?—or is 
there something better beneath all, to the eye capa- 
ble of seeing the whole drift of the time with us? 
We do not pretend to answer the question with any 
oracular utterance. We only call attention, once 
more, to the fact that America is to-day the most 
closely observed and in many regards the most 
closely imitated, of all the nations of the earth, and 
that we shall do well, for ourselves and for others, to 
take heed to our national steps, that “the blind”’ 
may not “lead the blind,” with the end so painfully 
recorded by One of old, and with the awful responsi- 
bility of the ruin of others added to the misery and 
desolation of our own. 
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HOME. 
IT is not by walls, be they humble or grand, 
That the dearest of words in our tongue we define — 
No measure, or lesser or larger of land, 
Can hold by its firman a thing so divine. 
Home! sweetest of places beneath the broad sun, 
Who is it thy sweetest of sweetness has won ? 


Nay— the lord in his palace, though smooth acres sweep 
To the verge of his vision, his own — all his own — 
Though sunshine his senses delightsomely steep — 
Thy beautiful grace he may never have known. 
Home! brightest of places beneath the broad sun, 
Who is it thy brightest of brightness has won ? 


And the cotter who rests him on Saturday night, 
When the snow-sheeted world wins a glow from the fire, 
When thrift all about him is smiling and bright — 
Not always for Aim is there crowned his desire. 
Home! rarest of places beneath the broad sun. 
Who is it thy rarest of rareness has won? 


Ah! the hamlet and hall may be equally blest, 
With comfort that welcomes, with welcomes that cheer, 
And better than any may each be confest, 
Yet home that is home find no anchorage here. 
Home! subtlest of places beneath the broad sun, 
Who is it thy subtleness truly has won ? 


They only have won thee — they only have known 
What thy four little letters express of pure bliss, 

That dwell amid sweetness whose seed has been sown 
In a region above, ere transplanted to this ! 

Home! Eden that blesses, though vailed be the sun, 

It is love and love only thy essence has won. 


The flowers of thy garden may all fade away ; 
Through exile, love's landmarks be mistily lost ; 
But the spirit of home is not mortal as they, 
And it lives howe'er sadly our longing is crossed. 
Home! rest of the soul under shadow or sun, 
Whoever has won thee, forever has won! 


— Mary B. Dodge. 





DINNER-TIME. 

NOTHING can be at once more delicious and more 
true to nature than the picture with the above title, 
which we present in this number, from the artist- 
hand of Knaus, and the burin of Cole. None of the 
German painters have more closely studied, so to 
speak, the anatomy of the anserine family, than 
Knaus, who has so much celebrity in that line in the 
Faderland that he would be in danger of being him- 
self called “a goose,” but that he receives in advance 
and in recognition of his artistic power, the more 
favorable appellation of “a duck of a man.” Dealing 
with glossy-coated birds of this genre, the fault of 
most artists is the making of plumage too smooth 
and holiday for actual ramblers of the field and the 
roadside; but no fault of this character is to be found 
with this delicious work of Knaus, in which the ruf- 
fling of feathers, and the actual corrugation of the 
skin under them, are such as almost to induce the 
belief that they can be grasped by the hand without 
difficulty ; while there is a whole idyl of the country 
in the sweet-faced girl who is playing mother to the 
family, and in the grouped roofs and the tree-dotted 
hillside stretching away beyond. 
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ART AT. THE CAPITOL. 








THE design of adorning the old Hall of Repre- 
sentatives with statues of our distinguished men — 
each State contributing two — originated with Sena- 
tor Morrill, of Vermont, and was subsequently ap- 
proved by Congress. This hall, now christened the 
National Galiery of Statuary, since the completion of 
the new wings of the Capitol, has served only as a 
corridor, and here have collected, as heir-looms are 
wont to do in a garret, the half-dozen statues and 
busts in the possession of the Government: a statue 
of the “ Father of his Country,” though of ungrate- 
ful children, who erect costly monuments to the 
heroes of a day, but can not find means to complete 
the unfinished shaft, now a perpetual disgrace to our 
nation; a statue of the handsome Hamilton, the first 
Secretary of the Treasury; a bust of Kosciusko, the 
brave Pole who fought in our Revolution and found 
a grave beneath the shade of West Point; one of 
Crawford, who designed, but did not live to execute, 
the Goddess of Liberty now serenely watching from 
the white dome of the nation’s Capitol; a bust of 
Lincoln, by Mrs. Ames, with a statue of the chaste 
Il Penseroso, looking in this great hall like a garden 
lily in the midst of forest trees. There are also por- 
traits of Washington, by Vanderlyn, and Lafayette, by 
Ary Scheffer; Henry Clay, Carrollton, Bedford, Gid- 
dings, and a mosaic of Lincoln. All these received 
but a passing glance. When, however, Miss Vinnic 
Ream’s famous statue of Abraham Lincoln, the theme 
of so much eulogy and so much criticism, was placed 
here, crowds gathered, and the neglected statues and 
pictures received some attention. 

This fine hall, Grecian in design, planned by La- 
trobe, after the remains of the theatre of Athens, is 
semicircular, 96 feet long and 60 feet high. Its arc 
is surrounded by a gallery, in front of which, reach- 
ing to the ceiling, are 24 columns of solid variegated 
or Potomac marble, with capitals of Carrara marble 
executed in Italy, some affirm after the temple of 
Jupiter Soter, at Rome, while others contend after 
the capitals of the lanterns of Demos, at Athens ; 
either savor enough of antiquity to invest them with 
interest. A paneled dome, similar to the Pantheon 
at Rome, admits shimmering “light from above,” 
yielding a brilliant but softened radiance. The floor 
is marble. Over the south door is a unique clock, 
a perfect gem, executed in marble by Charles Fran- 
zoni, in 1830; History is represented, with floating 
drapery, standing in the winged car of time, record- 
ing the events of the nation. The car is placed ona 
globe, upon which, in dasso-relzevo, are the signs of 
the zodiac, while the wheel of the car serves as the 
face of the clock. Over the north door, where form- 
erly stood the Speaker’s chair, is an eagle, with out- 
spread wings, sculptured in stone by Valeperti—a 
work of superior merit. Above this is the plaster 
figure of Liberty, the original design of the bronze 
upon the dome, supported by the imperial bird. This 
near view of the mother of our freedom shows her 
serene countenance and majestic form visible to our 
admiring eyes. Our tutelar divinity descends from 
her throne above to preside over this assemblage of 
silent greatness. 

To make this a National Gallery, where in peren- 
nial vigor may be seen the forms of the great and 
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noble, the loved and honored, contributed by the 
different States according to their special prides and 
opportunities, was the commendable object of this 
collection, as already noted; and so a brief word of 
the particular State contributions. 

But three States have as yet responded. A recent 
writer says: ‘In truth, a subscription drags heavily 
that contemplates a statute or mausoleum to a dead 
worthy or group of worthies. Either we must some- 
how lay a pipe to tap the treasury of a society, city, 
state or the nation, orelse we must turn our ‘tribute’ 
to account as a library, museum, dining-room, or 
needed decoration. Then our Americanism sees the 
use of the outlay. Meade, the commander of the 
greatest battle of the continent, lacks a marble to 
his memory. Make the proposed tribute a ‘Meade 
memorial,’ with admission fees, and the money would 
be raised at once. Harvard College shapes the ceno- 
taph to its young heroes of the war into an alumni 
hall, a structure. useful and grateful.” 

Rhode Island was the first to fill her place in glory’s 
niche, and a fitting choice has she made in the men 
to represent her -— one, the pioneer of religious free- 
dom — the other a military hero of imperishable 
fame. Roger Wiiliams, who crossed the ocean to 
secure liberty of conscience and peace of soul for 
himself and the future millions of this continent, 
fitly represents the undaunted champion of soul lib- 
erty, diverted from duty neither by menace nor adu- 
lation. Clad in a gracefully flowing robe, he stands 
with head inclined and one hand extended, as if pro- 
claiming his immortal principles ; the other clasping 
the Bible to his heart. 

The treatment is artistic. It is an ideal statue em- 
bodying purity and tenderness in expression, strength 
and power in the outline and pose of the head. It 
happily unites gentleness with force, while majesty 
of form is combined with almost feminine grace of 
attitude. There is a charm —a beauty in the out en- 
semble — found rarely in the statues of real men — men 
who have combated with the world. “An air of di- 
vinity seems to stir within,” as though the human 
form had walked and talked with immortals. The 
artist is Simmons. 

The other statue from the same State is that 
of General Greene, of Revolutionary memory, sur- 
passed only by Washington in prudence, sagacity 
and invaluable services. His form is the perfect 
model of the soldier. Epaulets adorn his shoulders, 
the long cavalry boots are prominent, the sword 
hanging from his belt, his cloak thrown upon his 
left arm while his right rests upon his hip; with 
head erect, lips compressed, his eyes seem intently 
fixed in the distance as if watching the movements 
of the battle-field. An entire contrast to the mien 
of the saintly reformer; yet in elegance of form, grace 
of attitude and felicitous disposition of drapery, it is 
equally spirited in design and successful in execution. 
This is the work of the artist H. K. Browne. 

Connecticut was the next to contribute to this 
gallery her representatives, Sherman and Trumbull. 
Roger Sherman was a leading member of the Con- 
tinental Congress and a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence; a man who had, by his own abilities, 
risen from the shoemaker’s bench to eminence as a 
lawyer and legislator, distinguished alike for his tal- 
ents and his virtues. On one occasion Mr. Jefferson 
was pointing out to a friend the different members 
of Congress. ‘ That,” said he, “is Mr. Sherman, of 
Connecticut, the man who never said a foolish thing in 
Ais life:’’—words that should be inscribed on his 
monument in letters of gold. 

He appears dressed in the costume of his time —- 
tight-fitting coat with high-standing collar, over 
which the cloak is thrown, revealing his right arm 
raised as if in debate. 

His compeer, Jonathan Trumbull, a statesman and 
poet, was Governor of Connecticut, member of the 
National Congress and Judge of the Court of Errors. 
The author of “ McFingal,” a political satire of wide 
circulation, he did good service to the American 
cause. The term “Brother Jonathan,” as applied 
to the United States, originated with his name. In 
form and drapery this statue is the exact counterpart 
of Sherman’s, except that his right arm escapes from 
his cloak, in which he holds a document he is read- 
ing, addressed to ‘“‘ The Honorable Council and House 
of Representatives in General Court assembled, Oc- 
tober, 1783.” They are both noble figures, men of 
giant forms, and faces indicative of excellence of 
heart and power of intellect. The artist, C. B. Ives, 
has faithfully executed his work. 


but has a noble representative in George Clinton. 
Chosen Governor in 1777, when, in consequence of 
the distracted condition of the country, the situation 
was more arduous and important than that of any 
other save the general of the armies, he acquitted 
himself with great honor, not only in the executive 
chair, but as head of the militia. At the close of 
the war, when the feeling against Tories was very 
strong, a British officer was placed in a cart in New 
York City, to be tarred and feathered. This was a 
signal for disturbance and bloodshed. Governor 
Clinton ruShed into the midst of the mob, with sword 
in hand, and rescued the officer at the peril of his 
own life. In 1805 he became Vice-President of the 
United States, which office he filled with equal dig- 
nity and ability. 

He stands attired in knee-breeches and long stock- 
ings, his magnificent physique showing to good ad- 
vantage in the then prevailing style. He holds his 
gloves in his left hand, leaning gracefully with his 
right hand upon his sword. The statue isin bronze, 
designed by H. K. Browne. New York has also 
ordered a statue of Edward Livingston, Secretary of 
State in 1831-1832. It is being executed in Italy by 
Palmer. New Jersey has also two statues by Browne, 
nearly ready: one of Richard Stockton, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence and 
United States Senator; the other of Major-General 
Philip Kearney, who was killed in the late war of 
secession. 

When all the States have made their contributions, 
and in breathing marble or imperishable bronze stand 
twice thirty-seven of our greatest, our wisest, truest 
men,—men who have labored, prayed and fought 
for our country, our statesmen, warriors, jurists, 
clergy, — when we see Webster, of giant intellect ; 
Patrick Henry, with his glowing eloquence; Foote, 
of gentle Christian spirit; Thaddeus Stevens, of 
feeble form but devoted patriotism ; Stanton, of iron 
will; Farragut, of heroic bravery, lashed to the mast ; 
and Sumner, “the noblest Roman of them all,’’ be- 
sides many that still live, —it would seem almost as 
if “the New Jerusalem had come down,” and the 
glorified dead were again tenanting these old halls. 

One picture only has been purchased for these 
walls, ‘The Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone,” the 
famous picture by Thomas Moran, whose name is so 
familiar to our readers. It seems very appropriate 
to exhibit a picture of scenery from our grand na- 
tional park, in this our National Capitol. Mr. Moran 
has shown his rare ability in selecting this grandest 
of all scenes; for the artist’s power consists as much 
in his judgment in selection as in his treatment of 
a subject, but in this painting the execution and 
finish are fully equal to the boldness of the design. 
The grandeur of the scene has given vigor to his 
pencil, and the softness and brilliancy of the color 
lends inspiration to his brush. We stand entranced 
before this gorgeous display of Dame Nature, open- 
ing a pathway for this shining stream amid the im- 
mense boulders, and through this mighty cafion, till, 
foaming and dashing, it leaps headlong, then rises 
in a tissue of floating spray, and hastening on, it 
threads its way with a clear, cerulean hue, through 
its narrow bed to our very feet. The glory of an 
eternal sunset shines upon these rugged cliffs, and 
the brilliant hues of an autumnal forest gild rock 
and fern, while the dark verdure of midsummer en- 
velops the trees. In the far-off distance, in dreamy 
whiteness rise the geysers of the valley, emitting 
their warm, sulphurous breath. 

Another large painting, by Theodore Kaufmann, 
of Washington, D.C., is on exhibition in this room. 
It represents Columbus appearing before the literati 
and cosmographers of his day, at the request of Fer- 
dinand, to explain his proposition of a western pas- 
sage to the Indies. In the centre foreground, Colum- 
bus stands, with a map in his hand representing two 
hemispheres. At the left are three monks, who with 
upturned hands and indignant countenances, express 
most emphatically the absurdity of the proposition. 
In the centre of the background are a group who are 
endeavoring to prove the fallacy of the idea that the 
earth is round, by showing that the inhabitants would 
drop off, as the cross, which one of the wiseacres 
holds in his hand, drops from the globe. A group 
at the right appears to be examining some strange- 
looking relics Columbus has brought from the West- 
ern world. Some monks are seated at a table exam- 
ining a map of the world, drawn in the sixth century, 
and recognized as correct, representing the earth as 
oblong, supported by columns. In the left of the 





New York has as yet furnished only one statue, 


dent anxiety, the danger to the true faith involved in 
this proposition. Only one, who stands alone, ap- 
pears to listen with interested attention; all the rest 
are scornful or faint-hearted. 

The composition of the piece is effective and the 
grouping spirited. The picture will repay diligent 
study. The brush is teaching history most power- 
fully. The contrast in the determined face and hardy 
features of the stern sailor to the obese and preju- 
diced monks, who even scorn to listen, is excellent. 
It is a grand painting, and a very appropriate subject 
for these walls. It is to be hoped that the $10,000 
already appropriated by Congress “for works of art 
to embellish the Capital,” will secure this prize, and 
at the same time reward home talent. 

A splendid commencement has been made, and if 
the grand design of adorning the Capitol with choice 
works of art be carried out, this magnificent structure 
will become doubly the ornament of our country. 
Charles Sumner, eminent as a connoisseur no less 
than a statesman, has pertinently said: “Surely this 
edifice, so beautiful and interesting, should not be 
opened to the rude experiment of untried talent. It 
ought not to receive, in the way of ornamentation, 
anything which is not a work of art. There should 
not be a single ornament put upon this great civic 
building without an intellectual intention. Every 
human action gains in honor, in grace, by its regard 
to things to come. There is no action nor art whose 
majesty we may not measure by this test. Therefore 
when we build a public building, let us think that 
we build it forever. Let us remember that a time is 
to come when men will say, ‘ See, this our fathers did 
for us."”” And in the fortunate experience of older 
nations, in employing great masters to superintend 
national erections and decorations, and in the min- 
gled fortunate and unfortunate experience of our 
own, in obeying or disregarding this law of propriety, 
—is to be found the strongest reason for looking to 
it, now while it is not yet too late, that only talent be 
employed in either decorating or superintending the 
Capitol. — Mrs. E. A. Wiswall. 


> 
* RESCUES AT SEA. 








“THEY that go down to the sea in ships, that do 
business in great waters,” these not only learn “the 
works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep,” but 
they occasionally come to understand how nearly all 
the force, wisdom, and energy of a ship’s company 
are often employed to their whole extent in securing 
the safety of the “ship in which they sail’’— how 
almost superhuman is the exertion necessary, in 
fearful storm, and often in partial or absolute dark- 
ness, to rescue those on board other vessels, when in 
the most imminent danger — how much, often so care- 
lessly read and so soon forgotten, is really conveyed 
by the announcement that “The ship Resolute, ar- 
rived yesterday, reports heavy weather throughout 
the passage. Fell in, 12th, during the severe hurri- 
cane from the S. W., with the brig Fave, of Scarboro, 
dismasted and in a sinking condition. Lowered a 
boat, and succeeded in saving three persons —all 
who remained on board —and bringing them to this 
port.” How much ofiron will, acted upon by Godlike 
pity and benevolence, may have been employed in 
this rescue —how much of the deadliest danger may 
have been braved to do this first duty of the true 
seaman and succor the perishing,— who can know 
or guess, except those who have seen the great sea 
in its wrath, and learned how fragile are the works 
of man that are sent to brave it? 

We give in this number a picture of great interest, 
strong in itself, in subject and handling—and yet 
only feebly portraying one of those grand scenes in 
sailor-life. The incident commemorated is the res- 
cue of the crew of the ship Assyrza, of Newcastle, 
England, bound from Quebec to Plymouth, with 
lumber, by the officers and crew of the White Star 
steamship Saétéc, Captain Kennedy, which took 
place on Wednesday, November 2oth, 1872. The 
ship had been seriously damaged by the gale and 
heavy sea, on the Sunday previous, and was at the 
time waterlogged and literally sinking. Two boats 
were manned from the B#adfzc, in spite of the heavy 
sea running, and under the command of the second 
and third officers they succeeded in saving nineteen 
men who had been for two days clinging to the rig- 
ging. So marked was the exhibition of heroism in 
this rescue, that on the evening of the same day, 
under the auspices of Hon. Charles Sumner, ex-Sen- 
ator Gwin, Captain Watmough, U. S. N., and other 











background two dignitaries are discussing, with evi- 


passengers, a contribution of £85 10s. 6d. was raised, 
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to be distributed among the participating officers and 
crew, and to aid in supplying the needs of the res- 
cued mariners; while the press, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, on learning the circumstances, did full jus- 
tice to the courage displayed, in pictorial and verbal 
illustrations of the event. No pictorial illustration 
thus far given, however, can be compared in graphic 
force and truth, with that which we now have the 
privilege of presenting. As a pendant to this event, 
and as an evidence that the successful White Star 


Line has fully vindicated the claim of its officers and 
crew to the Viking 
character of bravery 


in mercy — only about 
a week later, on the 
1st of December, the 
Adriatic, of the same 
line, rescued, under 
scarcely less difficult 
and dangerous circum- 
stances, the crew of 
the ship AZ/an, of Glas- 
gow, also in a sinking 
condition, and after 
three other steamers 
had passed without 
rendering any assist- 
ance. 

Only two days ear- 
lier than the rescue by 
the Baltic, and in the 
same series of violent 
storms then breaking 
over the whole Atlan- 
tic, occurred another 
succor, not more nota- 
ble, but having the ad- 
vantage of the pres- 
ence of one of those 
irrepressible men of 
letters, whom nothing 
escapes, either in ob- 
servation or relation. 
The bark Charles 
Ward, also of New- 
castle, was fallen in 
with, at near mid- 
ocean, on the roth of 
November, 1872, by 
the Cunard steamer 
Batavia, Captain Mou- 
land, from Liverpool 
for Boston. The bark 
had been dismasted in 
a hurricane, on the 
morning of the 18th, 
with loss of more than 
half her crew, and was 
then in nearly a sink- 
ing condition. In de- 
fiance of the fearful sea: 
still raging, the Bata- 
via launched a life- 
boat, took on board 
and saved all the sur- 
vivors. Fortunately 
for the prominence of 
the incident, and to 
some extent for the 
officers and crew of 
the ship, Mr. Samuel 
L. Clemens, the well- 
known humorist 
“ Mark Twain,” was on 
board the Batavia at 
the time of the res- 
cue; and in his favor- 
ite blending of jest and 
earnest (though in this 
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he had thus seen “at their best.” 


adventures which it commemorates : 


long after midnight it increased to a gale. 


were stove in and the water entered the main saloon. 











NORTHERN WALL 


instance the latter largely predominating, while one | life-boat, and called out for volunteers. 





hour the gangway on the port side came in with a crash, and th: 
sea followed, flooding many of the state-rooms on that side. At 
the same time a sea crossed the roof of the vessel, and carried away 
one of our boats, splintering it to pieces, and taking one of the 
davits with it. At half-past nine the glass was down to 28° 35’ and 
the gale was blowing with a severity which the officers say is not 
experienced oftener than once in five or ten years. The storm con- 
tinued during the day and all night, and also all day yesterday but 
with moderated violence. At four o'clock in the afternoon, a dis- 
masted vessel was sighted. A furious squall had just broken upon 
us, and the sea was running mountains high, to use the popular 
expression. Nevertheless, Captain Mouland immediately bore up 
for the wreck, which was making signals of distress, ordered out a 





when anything has alternately so stirred me through and through, 
and then disheartened me, as it did to see the boat every little while 
get almost close enough, and then be hurled three lengths away 
again by a prodigious wave ; and the darkness settling down all the 
time. But at last they got the line and buoy aboard, and after that 
we could make out nothing more. Presently we discovered the 
boat approaching us, and found she had saved every soul— nine 
men. They had had to drag these men, one at a time, through 
the sea to the life-boat, with the line and buoy, for of course they 
did not dare to touch the plunging vessel with the boat. The peril 
increased now, for every time the boat got close to our lee, our 
ship rolled over on her and hid her from sight. But our people 
managed to haul the party aboard, one at a time, without losing a 
man, though I said they 
would lose every single one 
of them. I am therefore but 
a poor success as a prophet. 
As the fury of the squall had 
not diminished, and as the 
sea was so heavy, it was 
feared we might lose some 
men if we tried to hoist the 
life-boat aboard; so she was 
turned adrift by the cap- 
tains orders, poor thing, 








OF THE ALHAMBRA, GRANADA.—G. Dork. mine shipwrecked 


after helping in such a gal- 
lant deed. 

To speak by the log, and 
to be accurate, Captain 
Mouland gave the order to 
change our ship's course, 
and bear down toward the 
wreck, at fourteen minutes 
past four, in the afternoon. 
At fifteen minutes past five 
our ship was under way 
again with those nine poor 
devils on board; that is to 
say, this admirable thing was 
done in a tremendous sea, 


‘Mucha 


and in the face of a hurri- 
cane, in sixty minutes by the 
watch; and if your honor- 
able Society should be mov- 
ed to give to Captain Mou- 
land and his boat's crew that 
reward which a sailor prizes 
and covets above all other 
distinctions, the Royal Hu- 
mane Societys medal, the 
parties whose names are 
signed to this paper will feel 
as grateful as if they thein- 
selves were the recipients 
of this great honor. The 
wrecked bark was the Charles 
Ward, Captain Bell, bound 
from Quebec to Scotland, 
with lumber. The vessel 
went over on her beam ends 
at nine o'clock, Monday 
morning, and eleven men 
were washed overboard and 
lost. Captain Bell and eight 
men remained, and these our 
boat saved. They had been 
in the main rigging some 
thirty-one hours, without 
food or water, and were so 
frozen and exhausted that 
when we got them aboard 
they could hardly speak, and 
the minds of several of them 
were wandering. The wreck 
was out of the ordinary track 
of vessels, and was fifteen 
hundred miles from land. 
She was in the centre of the 
Atlantic. Our life-boat crew 
of volunteers consisted of 
the following: D. Gillies, 
third officer; H. Kyle, 
fourth officer; Nicholas Fo- 
ley, quartermaster; Henry 
Foley, quartermaster; Na- 
thaniel Clark, quartermas- 
ter; Thomas Henry, sea- 
man; John Park, seaman; 
Richard Brennan, seaman. 
* * If I have been of any 
service toward rescuing the 
human 
beings by standing around 
the deck in a furious storm 


To a landsman it seemed | without any umbrella, keeping an eye on things and seeing that 








of his concluding touches of the former is inimitable like deliberate suicide to go out in such a storm, but our third and 
and among his best), he on landing at once addressed 
an account of the rescue to the British Royal Hu- 
mane Society, in the interest of the brave men whom murky with the storm, and sunset was not far off. The wreck, a 
We append most | bark, was in a pitiful condition. 
of his account, as the best illustration that can be mizzen-mast and her bowsprit were gone, and her fore-mast was 
given, at once of that incident, of the picture to but a stump wreathed and cumbered with a ruin of sails and cord- 
which we have referred, and of the class of thrilling 


fourth officers and eight men answered to the call with a prompt- 
ness that compelled a cheer. ‘lhey carried a long line with them, 
several life-buoys, and a lighted lantern, for the atmosphere was 


Her main-mast was naked; her 
age from the fallen foretop-gallant masts and yards. We could see 


nine men clinging to the main rigging. The stern of the vessel 
was gone, and the sea made a clean breach over her, pouring in a 


‘‘On Sunday night a strong west wind began to blow, and not | cataract out of the broken stern, and spouting through the parted 
By four o'clock the sea| planks of her bows. 
was running very high. At half-past seven our starboard bulwarks | approached the wreck on the lee side. Then it had a hard fight, 
At a later | for the waves and the wind beat it constantly back. 


Our boat pulied three hundred yards, and 





I do not know 


they were done right, and yelling whenever a cheer seemed to be 
the important thing, I am glad and I am satisfied. I ask no reward. 
[ would do it again under the same circumstances. But what I do 
plead for earnestly and sincerely is, that the Royal Humane Society 
will remember our captain and our life-boat crew, and in so remem- 
bering them increase the high honor and esteem in which the So- 
ciety is held all over the civilized world. In this appeal our pas- 
sengers all join with hearty sincerity, and in testimony thereof will 
sign theirnames. Begging that you will pardon me, a stranger, 
for addressing your honored Society with such confidence and such 
absence of ceremony, and trusting that my motives may redeem my 
manner, I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant." 


All honor to the brave men, who, at peril to their 





own, save the lives of the perishing, at sea! 
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THE ALHAMBRA, AT GRANADA, SPAIN. 


It has not been of infrequent occurrence, that the 
conquest of a country by some foreign power, sub- 
jecting the conquered country and its people to 
many miseries inflicted by the hand of the conqueror, 
has yet supplied no small compensation, eventually, 
in the changing of an injurious and possibly fatal 
current that might not have been turned aside by 
any less formidable influence, or by the introduction 
of ‘laws, arts and sciences that might otherwise have 
remained for centuries 


set apart for elaborate and costly imitations of some 
of the more splendid chambers and courts of the 
Moorish palace. The outer view which we present 
is that of the northern wall of the structure, convey- 
ing a very fair idea of the solid though graceful ar- 
chitecture, and the grouped roofs of the city lying far 
below; the inner shows the Hall of Lindaraja, near 
the Court of the Lions, and though far less elaborate 
in ornamentation than many other detailed sections 
of the Alhambra, combines majesty with florid Ori- 
entalism to a very marked degree. 








residence of luxurious and refined monarchs. An 
arcade of one hundred and twenty-four white mar- 
ble pillars surrounds the marble patio, in the centre 
of which stands the celebrated fountain which gives 
it its name, and above the graceful horse-shoe arches 
we find the most beautiful and elaborate diaper- 
work, such as Moorish taste alone can design. And 
this was built in 1377, when Richard II. was on the 
throne of England, and Windsor Castle was a new — 
and to our present ideas probably a very rude — res- 
idence for royalty! No wonder when Christian poets 

and troubadours wan- 
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beyond the reach of [j 
the people to whom 
they were thus forcibly 
brought. England, suf- 
fering severely under 
the Norman Conquest, 
soon came to know, 
however, how * much 
had been really gained, 
amid all the loss, by 
the introduction of 
arts and_ enlighten- 
ments before unknown 
and the seasoning of 
the rough Saxon blood 
with a current more 
chivalrous and more 
romantic, if not braver 
or warmer; and Spain, 
falling into the most 
unheard of sufferings 
and misfortunes, occa- 
sioned by the defeat 
and death of Don Rod- 
eric, the last of the 
Gothic kings, in A. D. 
710, and the accession 
of the Moors of Bar- 
bary, under Muza and 
his successors, follow- 
ing those disasters, — 
Spain, too, had some 
compensations, com- 
ing slowly and_ still 
more slowly appre- 
hended. Not only 
(strange anomaly!) was 
the influence of the 
Mussulman Moors 
beneficial in softening 
the asperities of tem- 
per and character as 
they existed among the 
Wisigoth Christians; 
but many of the arts, 
much more extensive- 
ly cultivated among 
the refined Africans 
than the more barbar- 
ous Europeans, were 
either planted anew 
by the conquerors, or 
found a new develop- 
ment. Especially was 
this true of architec- 
ture, in which the 
Moors had excelled, 
upon their native soil, 
but in which they 
came still more to ex- 
cel when among the 
riches and opportuni- 
ties of the conquered 
nation. But for them, 
it is probable that 
Spain, to-day, would 
have scarcely a build- 
ing boasting any antiquity and at the same time com- 
manding the respect of the visitor. 
the noblest and most ingenious erections, on Euro- 
pean soil, remain in Spain, from the hands of the 
Moors at the highest development of their power 
and glory. Even among these, two stand pre-emi- 
nent, and at once challenge the admiration and im- 
itation of the world: the Alhambra, at Granada, and 
the Giralda, at Seville. Of the former and far more 
celebrated erection, we give two pictures in the pres- 
ent number—one of the inner and one of the outer 
views of this marvel in architecture, considered so 
notable that (as most travelers are aware) a section 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, England, has been 
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HALL, OF LINDARAJA, ALHAMBRA, GRANADA. —G. Dore. 


In this connection, it may be well to give a few 
words of a recent traveler in Spain, with reference 
to the Court of Lions itself, and the Hall of the Two 
Sisters, adjoining, as both are, architecturally and 
historically, among the most notable in the Alham- 
bra. Says that traveler: “The beautiful model of 
the Court of the Lions, which all Londoners remem- 
ber at the Crystal Palace, and now think of with 
regret, had prepared one for much beauty, but it had 
not at all spoilt our appreciation of the reality. Its 
size was perhaps the first thing which surprised us. 
The Alhambra is no doll’s house—no toy palace 
such as we had seen at Aranjuez, built by babyish 
princes to amuse their silly leisure ; but the splendid 





into these 
they returned 
singing of magic, of 
enchanted castles, and 
fairy princesses! At 
each end are graceful 
porticoes _ projecting 
into the court, and 
breaking the uniform- 
ity of the outlines. All 
the walls exposed to 
the weather are uncol- 
ored, and their elabor- 
ate designs give the 
effect of curtains of 
cream-colored lace. * 
* * This, which takes 
its name of the Hall of 
the Two Sisters (Sala 
de las Dos Hermanas), 
from two enormous | 
slabs of white marble 
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dered 
gions 
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in the 
about the most perfect 
gem of the palace. In | 
fact, throughout this | 
wonderful building one | 
has exhausted the vo- 
cabulary of praise long 
before one has inspect- 
ed all its charms. This, 
with its lovely recesses 
and the adjoining cor- 
ridor and Mirador de 
Lindaraja, formed part 
of the private apart- 
ments of the Moorish 
kings, and certainly 
mortals were never 
more daintily lodged. 
The stalactite roof, 
composed, it is said, of 
five thousand pieces, is 
marvelously beautiful 
and elaborate, and on 
this side of the build- 
ing a fresh element of 
beauty appears, in the 
glance through the 
graceful windows into 
a beautiful garden.” 
Asa matter of histor- 
ical fact, little known 
or partially forgotten, 
it may be added that 
the erection of the 
Alhambra was com- 
menced by Mohammed 
I., King of Granada, 
about A. H. 650, cor- 
responding to A. D. 
1267; that it was car- 
ried on very vigorously 
toward completion by 
his son, the scarcely 
less powerful Moham- 
med II. ; and that near- 
ly all their successors continued the work, adding 
one and another detail of costly splendor, almost up 
to the time when the Moorish power in Spain finally 
fell and the kingdom of Granada passed into the 
Christian hands of Ferdinand and Isabella, the pa- 
trons of Columbus, 1489 to 1492. In location the Al- 
hambra possesses eminent advantages, apart from its 
intrinsic size and splendor of architecture, as it dom- 
inates the city of Granada, standing on the top of its 
highest eminence, so that the eye is led up to it, as a 
crowning landmark and glory, from every direction 
of approach — even as architecturally it may be said 
to dominate all Spain and half Europe, and to shed a 
radiance over the whole Moorish history. 


pavement, is 
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PUSS-IN-THE-CORNER,. 
Two little hands hiding two roguish eyes, 
Dear, sunny head that is ever so wise ; 
Darling is laughing and shouting with glee, 
Playing at puss-in-the-corner with me. 
Patter the prettiest feet o'er the floor, 
Never was seen such a playmate before ; 
Sly little one, in a way most unfair, 
Steals in my corner before I'm aware! 


Here in our play-ground —the sunshiny room, 
Never has fallen a shadow of gloom ; 

Darling is teaching me sweet little games: 
Wise little noddle to know all their names 
Clover-bud mouth held to mine to be kissed ; 


Silver-toned voice, — how that voice would be missed! 
A corner you've won, — did you know this before ? — 
Deep in my heart, to be kept evermore! 

— George Cooper. 





LOST LILLIAN BRACY; 


A TRADITION OF CHARLES I1I’S TIME. 


CHAPTER I. 
MAY-DAY AT BRACY’S HOPE, 


MERRIE England in the year of grace 1663, when 
the “ Merrie Monarch” had enjoyed “ his own again”’ 
for the short space of only two years, and when less 
than a year had elapsed since his marriage with that 
virtuous princess, Catharine of Braganza, Infanta ot 
Portugal —a marriage at the time promising so much 
from the personal and mental charms of that prin- 
cess, in the saving of the young king from those dis- 
sipations to which he had already shown a sad ten- 
dency, and in the healing of all dissensions by con- 
tinuing the restored dynasty, beyond the reach of the 
Romanist younger brother, James, Duke of York, 
afterward and unfortunately King James II. But a 
marriage destined to work only woe, as it chanced, 
in the embittering of the feelings of the English Pro- 
testants, who could ill brook a Catholic queen at the 
side of their monarch, who believed that in her com- 
panionship the man of literally no religion would 
probably drift toward the interests of Rome, and 
who afterward saw, in a barren bed, and those un- 
checked dissipations of the king for which it gave a 
certain excuse if no warrant, the renewal of those 
bitter partisanships and dissensions only temporarily 
excluded by the Restoration. 

Merrie England, “ merry” in a certain sense, mean- 
while, but by no means so in all important particu- 
lars. For though the king “ had his own again,” and 
the Roundhead and Cavalier troopers had ceased 
alternately to sweep like clouds of destruction over 
the land, so that the scars of the horse-hoofs were 
fairly obliterated on the fields of Essex and Hertford, 
and the labors of the husbandmen on those fields 
promised golden crops in the coming harvests — yet 
the scars on the social and political bodies were yet 
far from being healed in like manner; and the recol- 
lections of treasons among former friends, of forfeit- 
ures of estates by those of the momentarily losing 
side, to go into the possession of those of the win- 
ning — of loves torn apart by political considerations 
and marriages broken in blood even at the very altar 
—all these remained, and all combined to make the 
peace which had come with the king’s return little 
more than a hollow one, and this “ Merrie England”’ 
a land liable to become a “sad” one at the very 
briefest occasion. 

But Merrie England still, in such sort as was pos- 
sible, and as it could not have been in the hands of 
any other than that sturdy race who had created one 
of the mightiest kingdoms of the world out of a con- 
fined, cold, and barren island, and who, conquerors of 
the clouds and storms of an inhospitable clime, could 
likewise measurably conquer the recollections of be- 
reavement, the pains of discomfort, and the pangs of 
pinching poverty. A race, too (and for what more 
fervently should they thank God than for this ?) who 
could in that day, and can in this, find more of mer- 
riment in the mildest form of witticism, and more 
material for laughter in an incident only a trifle droll 
in its character, than the men of any other blood de- 
scribed by the geographer or measured by the histo- 
rian. So Merrie England still, with one characteris- 
tic time and scene in the very heart of which, we 
have now to do. 

May-day, in those times when the observance of 
that festival was held as much a part of the national 
duty as the keeping of any of the feasts of the church 
to which one or the other faction belonged. When 
the May-pole, instead of being, as now, an excep- 





tional rarity, if not an anomaly, was a thing of uni- 
versal providing; some village green, in every small 
section, or same shaded and verdant eminence in 
park or chase of the nobility, being always and every- 
where the scene of rural festivities, which, for at least 
one day, made happy nineteen-twentieths of those 
who participated in them, leaving the remaining 
small proportion to be the victims of worse jealous- 
ies and mortifications than all the other days of the 
year could furnish. When the gay old refrain, 
“Come to the May-pole,” was seething in the brain 
of the rural poet, to make its appearance only nine 
years later, with the fine descriptive invocation : 
** Come, lasses and lads, get leave of your dads, 
And away to the May-pole hie ; 
For every fair has a sweetheart there, 
And the fiddler’s standing by. 
For Willy shall dance with Jane, 
And Johnny has got his Joan, 
To trip it, trip it, trip it, trip it, 
Trip it up and down. 
Strike up, says Wat: agreed, says Matt, 
And I prithee, fiddler, play ; 
Content, says Hodge, and so says Madge, 
For this is a holiday.” 


It was, then, at the close of the May-day of 1663, 
that a scene was presented, in the pleasaunce or chase 
of a fine old residence in Essex, not far from the Hert- 
ford border, demanding and deserving such a descrip- 
tion as could only have been given by one of those 
witty pens making amusement at the court of the 
“Merrie Monarch”’—a description impossible, to- 
day, when the figures can only move before the eye 
of imagination with the dimness and unreality gath- 
ered around them through the mists of more than 
two centuries of eventful change. 

The scene of these May-day festivities was one 
more than ordinarily notable, apart from anything in 
the gathering or the events of the time, — though so 
much, unsuspected even by the actors in the drama, 
was involved in a few words and a few minor actions 
of that day. The May-pole, a tall shaft that would 
have been a mast if found in one of the maritime 
sections, stood wreathed with flowers and with long 
streamers of bright-colored stuffs suggesting the rib- 
bons of Brobdignag, at the top of a gentle turfed rise 
not far from the southern edge of the pleasaunce, 
—the turf within some distance destitute of shade, 
except for the presence of one grand old oak, low and 
broad-limbed, with the branches sweeping half-way 
to the ground, standing at some twenty yards north- 
ward from the pole, toward the thick wood of the 
park, —and one great cedar-of-Lebanon, scarred and 
broken by centuries, but still vigorous, and throwing 
out its palm-like branches horizontally, in literal 
strata of clustering spikes, as it had no doubt done 
any time during the previous five hundred years, 
since the shoot or its seed was brought from Syria 
by one of the returning Crusaders. From this cedar 
the rise swept away gently toward the little river 
running at the foot, in unbroken turf, bright with 
the fresh green of the young season, and dotted with 
buttercups and daisies suggesting sweet-breathed 
cows, rosy milkmaids, and all the romance of the old 
pastoral. Bright under a westering May sun that had 
scarcely known a cloud during the day, the little Lea, 
not more than fifty or sixty feet in width at that point, 
flowed gently down between its low green banks; 
a rustic bridge, showing more strength than grace, 
spanning it but a few rods above; while on the op- 
posite side of the river a stately mansion, turreted 
and gabled, of red brick, and showing a blending of 
the Tudor with a style centuries preceding it, as well 
as indefinable mouldiness and symptoms of decay 
from neglect in the late past, — looked over the little 
river which ran almost under its rear windows, and 
gave its own name of Bracy’s Hope to the grounds 
immediately adjoining it and the noble pleasaunce on 
the other side of the Lea. No mansion of the nobil- 
ity, then or at any previous time—so much was evi- 
dent; but quite as certainly one belonging to some 
member of the landed gentry of England, whose de- 
scents and quarterings, as simple and untitled squires, 
are to-day held by many of them as far beyond the 
reach of reigning dynasties. Some member of the 
landed gentry—probably a careless and impover- 
ished one, imbibing, again, that indefinable impres- 
sion of the ill-kept and the half-tumble-down, which 
had, fortunately, not communicated itself to the park, 
through the felling of any of the noble trees within 
the line of vision, or even through any apparent 
neglect in the keeping. 

Here it was, around the May-pole, on which some 
of the wreathed flowers already proclaimed the length 





of a long and bright day by their withered condition 
—that the tenants of Bracy’s Hope, the neighboring 
villagers, their wives, daughters, the lovers, lads and 
lasses of the near section, had been gathered since 
long before noon, enacting their parts in that play of 
rustic jollity which had seemed, until lately, never to 
grow old, and blending sexes and ages in a greater 
freedom than any other day of the year could either 
have witnessed or permitted. Short-gowned and 
kirtled, in the gayest colors attainable, nearly all the 
girls and most of the women in the gathering ; though 
here and there a vision of greater grace and beauty 
flashed out in that spotless white necessary to give 
relief to the brighter colors of the assemblage. Bux- 
om, the womanhood, almost without exception; nut- 
brown in hair, and little less than nut-brown in com- 
plexion, but with the rose of health on lip and cheek, 
and the Saxon strength in face and figure, promising 
well for the motherhood of a coming race, of whom 
more of force was to be demanded than of delicacy or 
ultra-refinement. Fustian-jacketed, most of the men, 
or with short tunics of the same or a coarse stuff ma- 
terial; and with (let the truth be confessed!) faces 
much more stolid than those of the women, and 
shock heads painfully contrasting with the well- 
cared-for locks of even the humblest among the gen- 
tler sex; for when has woman’s hair been to her less 
than a glory, in its grace and abundance, compared 
with the slovenly long or ungracefully short and stiff 
locks of him who calls himself “her lord?” Not all 
young and lithe, however, the merry-makers of that 
day; for the time had not yet come,.in Merrie Eng- 
land, when the old were to be shut away from all en- 
joyment, and uncared for by those to whom they had 
given being. Under the grand old oak, from long 
before the full gathering, a fiddler and a clarionet- 
player had held their place, scraping and blowing 
rustic jigs and reels, to the wearying of arms and the 
exhaustion of breath, without any necessity for the 
complaint that ‘we have piped unto you and ye have 
not danced !’””— and near them, on another and longer 
bench, under the same noble shade, sat a row of old 
people, male and female, thus vicariously enjoying 
the sports in which they could no longer take part 
to advantage, and foreshadowing, in their consump- 
tion of bread and beer in the midst of the amusement 
(as, indeed, did the younger), the specially English 
habit of later times, of feasting the body materially 
at the same time that the mind finds its spectacular 
recreation. Among the younger, it is truth to say 
that by that hour in the evening many of the gowns 
and kirtles of the lasses were soiled and awry, their 
braids of hair tumbled from the neatness of the 
morning, and here and there a hot, flushed face tell- 
ing of weariness or vexation; while among the lads, 
in face and costume, still a worse demoralization was 
occasionally observable. But still the fiddler scraped 
and the piper piped, as if so much of sound must 
necessarily be sent forth on the air before the set- 
ting of the sun that now threw the trees in long 
shadows on the velvet turf; still, in couples, fours, 
and larger groups, the young men and maidens 
whisked away, in the uncouth but sprightly waltzes 
and contra-dances of the time, with shout of joy or 
exclamation of impatience; still, here and there, 
apart from the others, a couple might be seen, young 
enough to have been among the dancers, but silent 
as to heels, whatever might have been the waltz of 
blood and brain induced by the secret and whispered 
conversation ; still, at the line of rude booths lying 
backward from the May-pole toward the thick wood 
of the park, cold meats, beer, and the late Italian 
innovation of lemonade were dispensed to thirsty 
throats of both sexes and stomachs rendered omniv- 
orous by the severe joltings of the dance and the oc- 
casional rougher play which alternated with it; and 
still yet farther back, in the very edge of the wood, 
the slanting sunlight glanced through the branches 
on the dingy coverings of two or three gipsy tents, 
and on tawny-skinned and dark-browned occupants, 
looking out with wary eyes or telling the fortunes of 
the few bumpkins or their lasses who would waste 
copper coins on such an extravagance of superstition. 





CHAPTER II. 


FIFTH-MONARCHY MEN ABROAD. 


One of the late dances of the day was at its height, 
with perhaps more of pronounced riot in it than 
could have been witnessed at any earlier hour of the 
festival — when three men, all sad-clothed, and wear- 
ing broad-brimmed dark hats, without feather, bright 
buckle, or other ornament, came down the pleasaunce 
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from among the trees of the inner park, as if on their 
way toward the little bridge crossing the Lea to 
Bracy’s Hope. When opposite the May-pole, how- 
ever, as if moved by some sudden change of purpose, 
they deviated from their course toward the bridge, 
and came up so near to the merry-makers as almost 
to mingle in the outer circle of the dancers. Mean- 
while, though they assumed such a place as to indi- 
cate their desire to witness the May-day sports, there 
was nothing in the solemn shaven faces, or the ex- 
pression of the rayless eyes, to evidence that they 
derived any pleasure from the spectacle. Instead, 
their glances would have seemed those of reproba- 
tion, and their presence and pause something like 
the setting down of a death’s-head at a feast, or the 
sudden irruption of a mischievous urchin into the 
midst of his playful companions, his natural face cov- 
ered with the hideous mask of a grinning ogre, and 
the intention that of provoking frightened screams 
among the weaker-nerved of the players. 

Such in character was the effect of the coming of 
the three sad-clothed men into the edge of the circle 
of the merry-makers, though no word was spoken on 
their part, and no signal given to mark any disap- 
probation of the gathering. As they came, some of 
the couples had been dancing very near them: as 
the dancers caught sight of them, one and another 
couple circled farther away; others followed in like 
manner, as more of the number observed the faces 
and forms of the new-comers; and not five minutes 
had elapsed, and the dance was by no means con- 
cluded, when it seemed that the three had driven the 
whole assembly to the opposite side of the May- 
pole, leaving them standing alone and at some dis- 
tance from all the others. Then, one of the three — 
the tallest —was seen to throw up his hands and 
eyes toward heaven, as if in helpless denunciation of 
something that he could neither endure nor prohibit ; 
the second — much shorter of stature, — merely threw 
his face into an expression of sanctimonious horror, 
drawing down the nostrils and the corners of the 
mouth until they seemed parts of the chin; and the 
third — between the two others in height — uttered 
the only sound emitted by the three, in a “ Humph!”’ 
of pitying disgust, which might have been directed at 
the gyrations of the merry-makers, or at the upraised 
hands and drawn faces of his companions. Then the 
three moved away, silently as they had come, toward 
the little bridge over the Lea, and were seen to cross 
it by the revelers, who again flowed back to their 
old places in the circle, without word with reference 
to the intruders that needs record in this place, 
though with signs and motions indicating a dislike 
not untempered by fear. 

The sad-clothed three had been silent in the pres- 
ence of the dancers; but they were no longer so as 
they moved away toward the bridge and crossed it; 
and their words may be caught even as their persons 
are briefly described. 

“More of this dancing and. merry-making, after the 
manner of the men of Belial!” snuffled Joram Brint- 
nall, the tallest, again elevating hands and eyes in 
solemn reprobation, even though there was now no 
audience before whom to display that ornament of 
his oratory. As he lifted his hands, the thin dark 
cloak fell partially back from his shoulders, display- 
ing a gaunt form, well matching the long face, and 
evidencing that the whole man had been constructed 
on the proper plan for a thorough-going disciple of 
Praise-God Barebones. ‘ Woe! woe to the land that 
permits such heathen revelries!” he went on. “ Woe! 
I say woe! It is time that the saints of the Lord 
should put a stop to these abominations, once more 
—eh, my brothers?” 

“Yea, brother Brintnall, it is high time,” replied 
Timotheus Whelpley (no doubt “Timothy,” before 
the ultra-Puritan era, and probably “Tim” in his 
boyhood). The developments of 42s face and figure, 
as he spoke, were the very opposite of those of 
Brintnall, his form being short, round, and inclined 
to obesity, while his mouth and cheeks showed good- 
living and a desire for it, and the whole manner was 
that of a naturally coarse, reckless, irreligious man, 
on the verge of ruffianism, holding himself always in 
check at the command of a profitable hypocrisy. 
“Yea, the Man of Blood has ‘had his own again’ 
nearly long enough, methinks,” he continued. ‘“ He 
hath been nearly a year wedded, now, though they 
say that no suckling wolf appears from the Scarlet 
Woman of Portingale. His pack of knaves and mis- 
tresses is already increasing to twice their first num- 
ber, within the accursed Whitehall; and if the 


servants, do not soon overtake him, who knoweth 
what may be the end hereof?” 

Somewhat different and far less formal was the 
speech of the third+-that man of middle stature, 
strong-faced and sturdy-limbed, and with nothing of 
either ruffian or hypocrite in his natural appearance, 
however he might have grown to be both through 
the school of his long training. That man of many 
adventures, and not a few escapes, known and dread- 
ed even in Cromwell’s time, by Roger March, Earl of 
Dartmoor, as “tough John Carver,” and perhaps the 
most dangerous, because the least impractical, of all 
the Fifth-Monarchy Men, except Colonel Blood be- 
fore he fell into dissipation and madness. That man, 
too, whose relative was of the Carvers of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and among the best and bravest of the 
founders of New England. Somewhat different, as 
already said, was the reply of Carver to the whining 
threats of his companions— he at the same moment 
illustrating his chafacter by kicking off the bridge, 
with a ringing blow, a pebble on which he chanced 
to have trodden. 

“ Bridles for foolish tongues, both of you, drothers /” 
with a strong emphasis, that may have been a deris- 
ive one, on the fraternal designation. ‘“ Avoid mut- 
tering all this, where any of that vagabond crew can 
hear you, or up you go, with a short shrift, to the 
first tree! Old Noll is not here, now, to keep either 
the painted or the ragged fools in fear; so, ’ware 
hawk, until the time comes—that is my habit, as 
well as my fancy.” 

“Humph! But how long shall the wicked flour- 
ish?’’ responded Brintnall, with the same snuffle as 
before, but noticeably without again throwing up his 
hands or his eyes to give the question effect. 

“Ay, how long? For the wicked shall perish out 
of the land which the Lord gives to his people for an 
inheritance!” again spoke Whelpley, with that draw- 
ing down of the nostrils and mouth which seemed to 
have become to him almost a second nature. 

“How long? An imprudent question, for either of 
you to ask, or for me to answer, out here in the open 
air, where there may be more birds than we can 
see!’ replied Carver, in a voice of intense subdued 
force. Then, a moment later, he said, thrusting his 
head so close between the two others that he almost 
spoke in the ears of both: ‘* Not long — less than a 
month — perhaps less than a week. Let that content 
you for the present, as it must!” 

“Yea, that will suffice. More of this, by and by, 
and in a more fitting place,’”’ responded Whelpley, 
his manner evidencing the fact that then, as ever, he 
was mastered by the stronger and more straight- 
forward spirit of Carver. 

“Yea; but it grieves me much,” Brintnall sub- 
joined, throwing up his hands and eyes once more, 
nearly to the dropping off of his cloak into the river 
— “to see the tenants of Walter Bracy as merry-mad 
as those of any malignant in the Protect —, I mean in 
the Kingdom!” and once more his hands and eyes 
went up, in protest at being obliged to use the dis- 
tasteful word. “For what has this Bracy been 
plucked away from the power of the Scarlet Woman 
—ay, plucked as a brand from the burning —if such 
mad revelries, fitting for Babylon or Rome itself, are 
to be held on the lands which own him as master? 
How say you to that, brother Carver?” 

“ Pshaw, man !—do you think him a fool?” replied 
Carver, nervously, after a moment of pause, and quite 
forgetting the fraternal appellation for his interro- 
gator. ‘ Would you have him run his unarmed hand 
into the dog’s mouth ?— or should he wait to have a 
dagger in it, so that he can strike to the very throat ?” 

“Aha!” said Whelpley, as if he quite understood. 
But Brintnall replied nothing. Carver went on: 

“Walter Bracy, as you should know of all men, 
holds these lands of Bracy’s Hope, not by the love 
of too many, nor by too sure a title. He does well 
to be very loyal, just now. ay, to allow apparent ma- 
lignancy, if that may serve him best. Charles Stuart’s 





court roysterers are in every hall, shouting, for these 
two years, ‘Health to Old Rowley, and joy to Old 
England!’ They are drinking, and dicing, and sweet- 
hearting ; but think you that they are not likewise 
spying? 1 say that Walter Bracy does well in not 
meddling with his people, even though some of them 
may be thrice-sodden malignants. Let them shout 
while they may !— wait for by and by.” 

« Ay, ‘Vengeance is mine, —I will repay, saith the 
Lord !’” was the response of Brintnall, thus waiving 
the precise point of discussion; but there was cer- 





vengeance of the Lord, through the hands of his 


tainly not much of either respect or relevancy in the 





banner is on every tower, and a dozen or two of 


monosyllabic reply of Carver, who merely said, what 
we may again hear him repeat in more than one 
after-instance: 

“Bah!” 

“ But come, let us on to Waltham,” said Whelpley, 
who had been for so long a time silent, in listening 
to the two others. ‘These reprobates love us not, 
and we have been within their sight long enough. 
Besides, we have that at Waltham which may need 
all our thrift.” 

« Ay, on to Waltham, brother Whelpley,” responded 
Brintnall. Carver made no objection; and the three, 
who had by that time passed beyond the Lea, skirted 
the house of Bracy’s Hope at some distance to the 
west, and were coming out on a broad by-road lead- 
ing then as now across the lovely Essex fields from 
Ware and the Rye House to Waltham, —took their 
way, with accelerated speed as the night came nearer, 
toward the old town ever sacred to Edward Long- 
shanks’ devoted conjugal love and to Good Queen 
Eleanor. 


CHAPTER III. 
MASTER AND GUEST OF BRACY’S HOPE, 


Not all the time occupied by Whelpley, Carver and 
Brintnall in leaving the presence of the merry-mak- 
ers and in holding the ominous conversation before 
recorded, — had been passed by the merry-makers 
themselves, in quiet. As is often found to be the 
case in this changeful world, one element of discord 
or unquiet entering in, after a long series of unbroken 
success or repose, may be expected to be followed 
very closely by another, until at last the traditional 
three have had their place. Nothing had disturbed 
the revelers around the May-pole, during all the 
earlier portion of the day: now, at its close, disturb- 
ing elements came one after another and in quick 
succession. 

Scarcely had the Fifth-Monarchy Men passed away 
beyond the Lea, and the dancers resumed their hin- 
dered if not interrupted amusement, when another 
and a single comer into their midst seemed to pro- 
duce even more excitement than had followed the 
entrance of the three, and of a character scarcely less 
unpleasant though differing in kind. Down from the 
park, northward, from nearly the same direction 
(perhaps exactly the same) in which had emerged 
the others, came this single figure, made, like them, 
as if he would have passed over the bridge, and like 
them turned aside and approached the merry-makers 
— Walter Bracy, the Master of Bracy’s Hope. 

He was a man of perhaps five-and-forty years, well 
made and of good figure —even powerful, taking 
build and stature together; and he must once have 
been handsome, when the black locks were not 
frosted, as now, with silver, when the heavy black 
brows were less sternly bent than was now their 
habit, and when the face wore less of the blended 
marks of anxiety and dissipation. His doublet and 
hose were of dark gray, with a marked absence of 
any relief in bright colors; except for the plume in 
his hat he might still have been wearing the severe 
garb of the Puritans; his riding-boots were black ; 
and even the long, straight sword at his side was 
black in scabbard and hilt, as we have grown to re- 
member that of the Master of Ravenswood, when 
stalking in to forbid the unholy nuptials of Lucy 
Ashton. In his hand he carried a heavy whip, that 
might have been used in riding, or that might have 
been assumed merely as an employment for the 
hands of a person specially nervous and not always 
at ease in manner. A very personable man, in all 
regards— Walter Bracy. Nota man to love, at first 
view: no, not a man to love, at first, whatever he 
might grow to be on longer acquaintance ; but a man 
to fear — yes, a man to fear, in one sense of the word 
or another, at whatever stage of personal commu- 
nion. 

Something of this seemed very obvious in the de- 
meanor of the merry-makers. The Master of Bracy’s 
Hope approached the circle, nearly from the same 
direction in which it had been approached by the 
Fifth-Monarchy Men; and though the revelers did 
not fall back with the same gesture of dislike before 
exhibited, and though they addressed him with suf- 
ficient respect, yet they did fall back, and whatever 
there may have been of respect was but too evidently 
tempered with fear, if with no less pleasant feeling. 
The circle narrowed and fell away from him, and the 
dancing grew less spirited and stopped altogether. 
A bad symptom, this!—it is always an evil omen 
when the children cease their sports on the father’s 





coming among them: they are deceitful children, 
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engaged at sports which they know to be reprehen- 
sible ; or he is an unwise and unloved father, holding 
too stern a repressive hand, and forbidding amuse- 
ments that might with better policy be allowed. 

Walter Bracy saw, and his brows, dark enough 
before, grew almost black with anger or mortifica- 
tion, or both. He had scarcely spoken, as yet, in 
response to the painfully respectful greetings; now 
he said, in a voice the tone of which could not be 
mistaken : 

“Humph, knaves! you need not be so cursedly 
respectful, if that is what you mean. I do not wish 
a lane to walk through, as wide as the river yonder.” 

Something was muttered by two or three of those 
nearest, and supposed to be most implicated in the 
shrinking off, of “not wishing to crowd the master,” 
“not daring to be in his honor’s way,” but evidently 
with no heart in the words, and quite as evidently 
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STEPPING-STONES, UPPER DELAWARE.—A. F. BUNNER. 


not in a spirit calculated to mollify the angry lord, 
who seemed with difficulty to repress a curse, but 
who at last made a second effort, in asking: 

“How now? Why do you stop dancing, the mo- 
ment I come among you? Is your merry-making 
done already? Howdo you know that I do not wish 
to tread a step, myself, with some one of your pretty 
wenches?”’ 

But this appeal seemed quite as unfortunate as the 
other. It may even have been more so. There may 
have been those present, who, knowing the man and 
his reputation, would have had even more objection 
to seeing the master of Bracy’s Hope take one of 
their young girls by the hand, and lead her out to 
the dance, with the chance of what pressure he might 
give that hand, or what words he might whisper into 
the young ears, than even to jostling him too closely 
in the accidents of the whirling waltz — who can say? 








No movement to resume the dance was apparent ; 
and one of the elder dancers only made the lame 
explanation, involving one falsehood and one impos- 
sibility : 

“It is nearly night, your honor; and Old Rob’s 
arm has been tired this hour.” 

The black brows grew yet blacker, and the lips set 
viciously. Another moment might have witnessed 
an explosion, equally dangerous for the man so 
plainly slighted by his dependents and for those de- 
pendents themselves, — when a new event occurred, 
compelling the attention of all and disposing of any 
present danger. A horseman, who had been pur- 
suing the road leading to the front of the Hope, on 
the other side of the Lea, was seen to pause, to look 
intently over at the group in the pleasaunce, and 
then to come galloping over the little bridge and up 
the slope toward the May-pole, where he threw him- 
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self from his blood-bay with the agility of youth and 
the grace of a perfect rider. Scarcely two minutes 
had elapsed since his appearance beyond the bridge, 
when he was on the sward at the edge of the group 
of merry-makers, his hand in that of Walter Bracy, 
and all the others staring at him with that fixity 
commanded by youth, grace, bravery of apparel, and 
sudden and unexpected appearance. 

And certainly he was worth the study of Walter 
Bracy and all his dependents — this new-comer, whom 
Bracy addressed as Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, and whom 
some of the elder there present then remembered as 
the son of Sir Brooke Edgecumbe, fallen for the 
cause of King Charles.at the bloody battle of North- 
ampton, as the former master of the Hope, Sir Ever- 
ard Bracy, had also fallen in the cause of the same 
unfortunate monarch, at Naseby. Not for a long 
time had any of them seen him, however, as he had 

















UNDER THE ELMS.—A. F. BUNNER. 


not been of those who “came over with King 
Charles ””— rather one of the few who remained to 
do good service for an old ally, in the wars of the 
Continent. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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SCENERY ON THE UPPER DELAWARE. 

THERE is much picturesque scenery, and not a lit- 
tle truly magnificent, on the Upper Delaware, above 
that point where it breaks through and becomes a 
tamer though larger stream, at the Delaware Water- 
Gap,—as all are aware who have ridden with any 
frequency over that part of the Erie Railway skirting 
it; and even a better idea of its attractions will have 
been imbibed by those who have wandered away from 
the rail, to look after a chance for a shot at the red 
deer there occasionally roaming, or to snare the fine 








trout that love the cool and pleasant head-waters 
of that river. And some of the most attractive of 
this scenery has evidently been traversed by Mr. 
Bunner, a true hunter after the picturesque both in 
the East and in the West. “The Stepping-Stones” 
singularly blends the wild and the beautiful, with 
that peculiar faculty which belongs to this artist, of 
producing striking effects without the use of strong 
contrasts in extreme light and shade; and every ad- 
mirer of the picture will hope, with us, that no acci- 
dent will occur to prevent the safe passage of the 
juvenile group over the stepping-stones. “ Under 
the Elms,” from the same burin, is equally worthy 
and characteristic of the artist, giving a different 
class of the same section of scenery, and additionally 
celebrating that most graceful of trees, in which no 
country on the globe can equal America for number, 
variety, and absolute grandeur of bearing. 
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A DOUBT. 


IF I could find a rose without a thorn, 
A fragrant blossom with no bitter taste, 
A day of sunshine with no spot of cloud, 
A world without a dreary desert waste, 
Or one bright hope unshadowed and serene, 
One perfect trust wfth every fear cast out, 
My heart could rest upon the promise sweet, 
Laying aside the ever-present doubt. 


The shadow dim that falls upon the ring 
When wedded palms are clasped in fond embrace; 
The spectre at the banquet, and the guest 
That silently usurps the highest place; 
The presence all unseen, yet ever near; 
The minor note to every joyous strain ; 
The echoing thrill that answers rapture sweet 
With something very near akin to pain. 


It dims the lustre of the conqueror’s sword, 
And falls upon the radiance of the cross; 
No alchemy can purify the gold 
Beyond the clinging of its ashen dross ; 
It falleth like a mildew on the page 
Where weary fingers toil for empty fame, 
And on the shining scutcheon of the great, 
Beside the greatest there, it writes its name. 
—D. M. Fordan. 


— 
—* 


THE EAGLE IN THE SEA-BIRD'S 

IT was not the regular “visitor’s day” at the Old 
Ladies’ Home, but the matron was an old friend of 
mine, and moreover appreciated the importance to 
me, as a spinner of old-time yarns, of the chance for 
a confidential chat, now and then, with certain dear 
old ladies whose worldly hopes and fears and trials 
had all fallen from their aged shoulders into the dim 
uncertainty of the past, from which memory might, 
however, in answer to a little judicious jogging, bring 
up the shade of many a departed joy or sorrow 
whose tender pathos never failed to stir my heart 
to its very depths with a wondering pity for those 
other sorely stricken hearts, that Time, the great 
physician, had so wonderfully soothed and quieted at 
the last. 

I was not in the mood to-day for anything wonder- 
ful or exciting, and for that reason I passed quietly 
by the room within which I well knew Madame Le 
Clarge was sitting, stately and upright in spite of her 
eighty odd years, her snow-white hair worn in puffs 
about her thin, delicately featured face, and her still 
slender and deft fingers busy with the netting that 
was to her at once an occupation and a pleasure. 

There were times when I would have been de- 
lighted by a few artfully timed questions to draw out 
some incidents of that strange and eventful history 
that even time could not erase from the memory — 
of a childhood spent among the terrible scenes of the 
French Revolution; of the fair, high-born dames that 
her childish eyes had seen driven in the execution- 
er’s cart on their way to the guillotine, their hands 
bound behind their backs, and their pale faces dis- 
torted with terror, or serene with conscious inno- 
cence and the hope of a glorious immortality; of the 
flight from that mob-accursed land; of the precious 
gold pieces, the only remnant of a once large fortune, 
quilted into a silk petticoat that the mother wore on 
shipboard ; of the arrival in a strange country, and 
of all the wonderful vicissitudes that had made her 
life a continual romance from her cradle upward — 
all these were delightful in their proper time and 
place, but to-day I felt no relish for them or any- 
thing else that could jar upon the lazy monotony of 
my mood: even old Betty Skinner’s stories of 
pioneer life, to which I had so often listened in rapt 
wonderment, the “treed bar,’’ the “Indian devil- 
scare,” or even the “tamed wolf’s cub,” failed to 
satisfy me just now. 

It was too warm, too quiet and dreamy this pleas- 
ant July afternoon, for tales of blood and adven- 
ture; it was.just the day to hear about, if you can 
not see, the lapping of cool waters upon a smooth, 
sandy beach, mingled with the faintest whisper of a 
sea-breeze gossiping with the nodding pine-tops, 
and kissing the cheeks of the sleepy-eyed primroses 
and beach-peas that are too lazy to so much as rus- 
tle their leaves in return. And that is why I sought, 
in preference to my more talkative old lady friends, 
the society of that little, quiet, ineffusive body, 
whose refined but somewhat precise ways, added to 
the fact of her former occupation as a school-teacher, 
had procured for her the playful soudriguet of “ Mis- 
tress Minute-Hand,” the matron often declaring that 
the superannuated little teacher measured off her 
days into just so many minutes, with an appointed 
duty for each minute; and this afternoon, as I tapped 
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at the door of her room, a faint rustling, followed by 
the creak of a refractory bureau drawer, warned me 
that its methodical occupant was engaged in her 
daily task of examining and arranging her ample 
store of linen in the separate drawers, although, 
when I saw the slight embarrassment that my en- 
trance caused her, I pretended not to notice the 
unwonted confusion, until, with an abruptness very 
unusual in her, she called my attention to an article 
that she had evidently just taken from its wrappings 
and was holding up for my inspection. 

“There, Miss Anne, is a real Indian shawl; the 
colors are as bright and fresh to-day as when I first 
saw it, nearly fifty years ago.” 

I looked at the beautiful fabric with almost as 
much astonishment as admiration. Here, in the pos- 
session of one of the inmates of a public charitable 
institution, was one of the most elegant shawls that 
I had ever looked upon—a garment fit for a queen, 
and for which many a wealthy dame would have 
been glad to pay a small fortune. 

I looked from the shawl to its owner, in dumb 
amazement, and then I noticed for the first time the 
tearful eye and tremulous lip with which she contem- 
plated the gorgeous folds, that, lighted by some stray 
scraps of sunshine which stole through the half-open 
blind, seemed strangely out of place in the comfort- 
able but soberly furnished room. 

“IT never wore it in my life,” she said, tenderly re- 
folding the costly fabric, ‘and I suppose I might 
have sold it for enough to have secured me from 
dependence in my old age; but,” and her voice grew 
husky with emotion, “ I couldn’t bear to part with it 
— my eagle sent it to me.” 

I suppose I looked as I felt, completely mystified, 
for she smiled with an archness that I had never 
before seen in her, and that changed the whole ex- 
pression of her face as completely as a mask could 
have done; and then, carefully replacing the shawl in 
its drawer, she said, gently: 

“JT will tell you about this shawl if it won't be too 
tiresome for you to listen to an old woman’s story 
about herself, and not much of a story either, for I 
don’t know anything about ‘condensing,’ as you 
story-writers call it. What I have to tell I must tell 
in my own rambling, roundabout fashion.” 

Of course, I was only too glad to listen, and she 
went on in her soft, lady-like voice that was in itself 
a pleasure to listen to. 


I was left an orphan at a very early age; so early 
that I could not even remember my mother's kisses, 
although I did have a faint, shadowy recollection of 
being lifted up to look at a still, white face beneath a 
glass coffin-lid, and of pitying voices whispering to 
me to “take a last look at my poor mother,” while a 
bustling, sharp-eyed gentleman, with crape on his 
hat, informed me that he was my guardian, and that 
his house was henceforth to be my home. 

The inmates of that “home” consisted of himself 
and his wife, a melancholy, dissatisfied-looking lady, 
who seemed always suffering from an attack of neu- 
ralgia if a chair was moved incautiously, or the 
hearth-rug in the least disarranged, with an elderly 
servant-maid whose principal characteristics, as I 
remember her, seemed to be an inordinate love of 
her own way, and an equally inordinate hatred of all 
young creatures, children especially. I can remem- 
ber to this day the dread with which she inspired me; 
and when Mrs. Walters would send me to the kitchen 
on some errand my heart would beat so with terror 
at the sight of her scowling, ugly face, that it seemed 
sometimes as if I should suffocate, and I have lain 
awake many a night listening to her heavy breathing 
and mutterings in her sleep (I slept in the room ad- 
joining hers, that, as Mrs. Walters said, I might 
have somebody to “see to me” in case of sickness), 
and trembling like a leaf if they ceased for a moment, 
expecting to hear her heavy step by my bedside, and 
her harsh voice calling out ; 

“ Arrah, now! ye imp o’ Satan! an’ what are ye 
wakin’ for at this time o’ night?” 

My gvardian, who had his own ideas on education, 
as on most other matters, was decidedly opposed to 
public schools, for children of a tender age especially ; 
and so a day governess was procured for me, a quiet, 
sedate girl, who considered her duties performed 
when she. had heard me repeat, with scrupulous ex- 
actness, the lessons for the day, and had portioned 
out those for the morrow, with the inevitable remark : 

“I shall expect you to have them Zerfect, Miss 
Mildred, when I come to-morrow.” 

Never a word of commendation or encourage- 


ment, much less any expression of sympathy or 
interest in my childish pursuits and pleasures! 
Although, as far as these were concerned, it would 
have puzzled a much more observant person than 
my prim little governess to find them out. 

Mrs. Walters had never been able to endure the 
“litter” of children’s playthings about the house, 
and when, on one long-remembered Christmas, my 
guardian surprised and delighted me with a beautiful 
wax doll, she put it carefully away in a drawer, 
wrapped in tissue paper, and only when I had been 
a particularly good girl, that is, when I hadn’t spoken 
louder than a whisper, or walked across the floor 
more heavily than her favorite pussy, for a whole 
day, was I allowed, as a great treat, a peep at the 
rosy cheeks and staring blue eyes of my imprisoned 
treasure; although I was allowed under no consid- 
eration to touch, much less handle or play with it. 

The house of Mr. Walters had a handsome flower- 
garden in front, with walks as smooth and clean as a 
floor, and curiously formed beds filled with rare and 
beautiful plants — oo rare and beautiful for childish 
fingers to meddle with — so I was obliged to content 
myself with the buttercups and dandelions that grew 
in the little back yard, and especially the burdock 
burrs that were to me a never-failing source of quiet, 
homely amusement. How I delighted to make them 
into baskets, tables and chairs, which, with a clothes- 
pin in dandelion curls for the mistress, I converted 
into a very satisfactory baby-house. Once a broken- 
winged chicken strayed into the inclosure, and for a 
couple of days I was supremely happy in petting and 
doctoring the helpless little thing; but Bridget soon 
spied it out and wrung its neck, much to my grief and 
horror, for the poor creature had been to me more 
of a friend and companion than I had ever known 
in all those lonely, loveless days, of which the re- 
membrance, even now, makes me shiver, and shrink 
into myself like some sensitive-plant at a rough or 
careless touch. 

Having no human companionship, I naturally, like 
all imaginative children, made for myself friends 
and familiars out of the inanimate objects about me. 
I rechristened the different articles of furniture in 
my room: the bureau was “Grandmother Knobby,” 
and was my special friend and confidant in all my 
childish troubles; a slender, old-fashioned washstand 
was the fashionable “ Miss Bowles,” and to her I de- 
scribed the dress of any of Mrs. Walters’ genteel 
callers that I happened to see, and confided to her 
my opinion of their respective charms; the chairs 
were visitors, servants, or children, just as the fancy 
of the moment prompted; and I can remember how I 
delighted to lie awake on moonlight nights, talking 
with my imaginary friends, and weaving a host of 
foolish and pleasant conceits, suited to my childish 
capacity, until the lonely little room would be all 
alive with a crowd of merry, chatty comrades, who 
understood my thoughts just as well as if they had 
been spoken, and to whose imaginary chatter I 
would listen with a heart full of restful satisfaction. 

Of course, this life of constant repression and mor- 
bid fancies was injurious to me physically as well as 
mentally, and one pleasant midsummer morning my 
guardian awoke all at once to a consciousness of 
my pale cheeks and thin, stooping figure, and an- 
nounced, in his dictatorial way, that “something 
must be done for me, immediately.” What that 
“something” was I learned a few days later, when, 
on entering my room, I found Bridget busily packing 
my trunk, and when I timidly ventured some in- 
quiries, I was told, with a grim humor that betrayed 
her own hearty concurrence in the scheme, that 
“the masther was a goin’ to take me to the say- 
shore, to put me in pickle an’ see if I’d kape a few 
years longer.” 

That first view of the broad, blue, mighty ocean! 
I can remember, even now,—and the remembrance 
makes my old heart bound again with something of 
the freshness and delight of youth, — how its shining 
surface, dotted with white-winged vessels, and spark- 
ling as if every wave had a jewel in his cap, seemed 
to me to stretch so far, far away into immensity, that 
I actually caught my breath in a sort of rapturous 
terror at its grandeur and sublimity. 

Half-way up the pine-dotted cliff that overhung 
the shore, nestled a small, unpretending, but cosy 
cottage, occupied by a fisherman’s family; and it was 
here, to my silent but intense delight, that Mr. Wal- 
ters pointed as my temporary home. 

“Between the out-of-door exercise and the sea air 
and bathing,” he said briskly, “ it will be very strange 





if you fail to come back to us as stout and ruddy as 
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anybody need be.” And giving me in charge to the 
fisherman's wife, he hurried off, evidently relieved to 
feel that I was off his hands for the next three months, 
at least. If my first feeling was one of strangerhood, 
the hearty cordiality of my hostess’s greeting soon 
put me at my ease, and almost before I knew it I was 
frolicking with baby Jack, a plump, black-eyed little 
rogue who “took to me,” as his mother smilingly 
declared, ‘‘at first sight,” kneading my thin cheeks 
with his dimpled fists, and putting up his pretty pink 
toes for me to play “ This little pig went to market 
with. 

There were two older children, a frank-faced, manly 
looking boy, not far from my own age, and Molly, a 
rosy, buxom little maiden, a few years younger; 
these, with their young mother, constituted the family 
at present, as the father was away on a three months 
cruise. 

I believe nothing in my life had ever tasted so good 
to me as that first supper of brown bread and milk, 
served in bowls of common crockery with pewter 
spoons, and I looked up in unfeigned astonishment 
as Mrs. Mack began to apologize for her plain fare. 
“We live rough,” she said, with a smile that showed 
all her pretty white teeth, ‘but your guardian knew 
that before he brought you here, and he said it was 
just what you needed, after living on dainties so long.” 

Shy as I was, I actually laughed outright. What 
greater dainty could any one desire than this same 
bowl of bread and milk, eaten within sound of the 
pleasant, sleepy murmur of the incoming tide, and 
flavored with the spicy odors that the pine-trees 
flung down upon us? I said so, in my childish way, 


stood it. 

Mr. Walters himself would have recognized in the 
sunburnt, glad-faced child, whose laugh rang out 
every whit as merrily as that of her young compan- 
ions, his pale, silent little charge. For the first time 
since my remembrance I was free — free to follow the 


natural impulses of my age and nature ; and the little 
Macks recounted each day, with proud ~.cisfaction, 


handle an oar as skillfully as any shore-bred maiden 


delight. 


useless “‘ mud clam.” 


ries that we picked in our rambles farther inland. 


every leaf and petal. 


sleep in her own arms, crooning, meanwhile, a quaint 
to-day; and I can almost feel the clasp of her strong 


tender pity upon her motherly face, as she said softly 


weakly creature as she is.” 





be 


aspen eagle’s egg. 


and my hostess nodded a good-natured approval of | 
my powers of adaptation, as she evidently under-| 


At the end of a month I don’t believe that even | 


stories of my exploits in climbing and fishing, as well 
as rowing; for, under Rob's tuition, I soon learned to 


could have done; while with his guidance and help 
I explored the rocky cliffs, and startled the sea-birds 
from their nests with our wild whoops of triumphant 


Barefooted like my playmates, I searched among 
the rocks and seaweed that the receding tide had 
left wet and bare from their salt sea bath, for the 
little holes in the sand, “clams’ windows” we called 
them, that betokened the presence of those tempting 
bivalves; and there was a delightful excitement in 
digging for the hidden treasures, scooping them out 
from beneath some innocent-looking rock or cluster 
of tangled kelp, laughing when a tiny spray struck 
us full in the face, and tugging persistently at some- 
thing that when brought to light, was often nothing 
but a smooth stone, or, more provoking still, an ugly, 


Almost every cloudy day saw us out fishing in the 
tiny boat that Rob had bought himself, as he proudly 
informed me, by selling fish, doing odd jobs for the 
farmers, and serving as cook on board one of the 
little fishing-smacks during a whole season the year 
before; and Mrs. Mack’s table was kept well supplied 
by our united labors with plenty of fish, while for 
dessert we had abundance of delicious wild strawber- 


To a heart so long shut out from the love and sym- 
pathy of its kind, this free yet tenderly sympathetic 
home life was like sunshine to a pinched and starved 
flower, strengthening, beautifying, and blessing it in 
I shall never forget how, on 
one occasion, after straying farther than usual, I 
came home at night footsore and heated, too tired 
even to share the supper of my more hardy playfel- 
lows, and the mother insisted, in spite of a few shame- 
faced remonstrances on my part, in rocking me to 


sweet old sea-ballad, whose echoes ring in my ears 
warm arm about my shoulders, and see the look of 
as if in excuse to herself for giving baby Jack’s right- 
ful place to a stranger: “Poor little thing! she’s 


fairly tuckered out; and no wonder, either, such a 


More than once she mended, with more good will 


than skill, it must be confessed, the big rents that 
the sharp-pointed rocks and brambles had made in 
my garments, and at Rob’s solicitation, bestowed 
upon me an old, broad-brimmed “ Panama” that had 
been thrown aside by her husband, to save my own 
daintily beribboned “ Leghorn” from the certain de- 
struction that daily contact with wind and weather 
would be sure to bring. 

It was the first time, I remember, that I wore the 
hat, that Rob imparted to me that wonderful secret 








Bs Milly!” he called in a mysterious tone, one morn- 
|ing, as I sat upon a great stone in the shadow of the 
| cliff, watching the tide creeping up, inch by inch, | 
laughing and sparkling as if in great glee, yet all the 
time encroaching more and more upon the still unwet 
sands, “if you'll come with me I'll show you the 
oddest sight that you’ve ever seen yet.” 

I started to my feet, but paused a moment to look 
toward Molly, who was paddling in the water a little 
way off. 

“No, no!” and Rob nodded and frowned emphat- 
ically. ‘I don’t want her—come alone.” And I 
obeyed. 

The cliff was not a very high one, but the sun was 
hot and the path steep, so that Rob was obliged to 
lend me a helping hand to reach the top, where, after 
a moment’s rest, he led me cautiously down a curi- 
ously winding path, a sort of natural stairway upon 
the face of the rock, to a broad shelf where a few 
hardy evergreens had found room for their roots in 
the broad crevices of the rock; and there, nestled 
snugly within their shade, was a large, roughly fash- 
ioned nest of sticks and twigs, from which the un- 
wieldly heads and scraggy necks of several half- 
| fledged sea-birds were thrust out with an impatient, 
hungry cry that was almost human in its fretfulness. 

“They don’t mind me,” whispered Rob, advancing 
cautiously to the nest and dropping a fat clam into 
each gaping throat before he beckoned me to his 
side. 

“ What great creatures they are!” I exclaimed with 
more of wonder than admiration, “and so awkward 
and homely! But —” I paused abruptly as a head 
rose slowly and majestically above those of the clam- 
orous group, and a pair of fierce, fiery eyes looked 
out defiantly at us, while in a note higher and stronger 
than the peevish clamor of its mates, it sent forth a 
sharp, imperative cry for food. 

“What is it?” I whispered, half-frightened, yet full 
of wondering admiration at the lordly bearing of this 
strange nestling. 

“It’s an eaglet.” 

“But how came it here?” I persisted, half incred- 
ulous still. 

“ That’s what I’m going to tell you.” And bis hand- 
some boyish face glowed with happy importance. 
“I climbed ‘ Beaker’s Cliff’ one day, and found an 
eagle’s nest with one egg in it, and on my way home 
I ran across this nest and dropped the egg into it, 
and the stupid old birds never mistrusted that it 
wasn’t one of their own, not even after it hatched, 
but have fed and coddled him with the rest and tried 
their best to make a common fisherman out of him; 
but they can’t do zt. He's begun to feel his wings, 
and he'll be trying them soon, let me tell you. It 
has seemed to me, sometimes, when I’ve been watch- 
ing him, as if he 4zew that he was different from 
these low birds, even if he did break the shell in the 
same nest.” 

I laughed, but with a little trembling, as I saw the 
bright eyes of the young eaglet watching us so fear- 
lessly. Just then a loud flapping of wings betokened 
the return of the parent birds, and Rob and I hurried 
up the rocky stairway just in time to escape being 
seen by them. 

“IT wish we could see him when he takes his flight,” 
I said; but Rob shook his head doubtfully. 

“It would be too risky to be so near him; he might 
knock us off that narrow shelf with his strong 
wings.” 

Several times afterward we visited the nest, and 
each time we could see that the princely changeling 
,| was growing stronger and bolder, until at last, one 
bright morning, we found his place vacant, and knew 
,| that the noble bird, true to his natural instincts, had 
flown away, far beyond and above his uncongenial 
, | birthplace, to find his own rightful place in the world. 

Mrs. Mack laughed heartily when we told her 
about it. 

“The silly bird,” she said, “to fly away from the 
nest where he could have had a shelter and plenty to 





some high rock and looking the sun out of counte- 
nance, 
were any better off than other birds; they can fly 
high and far to be sure, but as long as the others find 
just what they want right at their own door, I don't 
see but they’re just as well off.” 


For my part, I never could see that eaglets 


I felt my enthusiasm considerably dampened by 


this matter-of-fact view of the case, but Rob’s eyes 
only lighted up the more brightly, and there was a 


rough eloquence in his boyish tones as he exclaimed 
eagerly : 

“QO yes, indeed, mother! they are a thousand times 
better off than those stupid stay-at-home shore birds, 
that just eat and sleep their lives away. Why, I've 
seen an eagle fly up, up, so far that he looked like 
a speck on the blue of the sky; and then, what do 
they care for the wildest gale that ever blew? Their 
great strong wings can bear them above it, and it’s a 
great thing to be adove what everybody else is afraid 
of.” 

“ That's just like one of your notions,” laughed his 
mother, with her usual good-natured uncomprehen- 
siveness. But it was evident even to my childish 
eyes, that the high-spirited, man-minded boy was 
fast growing beyond the simple commonplaces that 
filled the minds of those with whom he daily associ- 
ated, and was even now reaching out his stronger 
talons to grasp at higher objects than they had any 
comprehension of. 

It was a sad day when my guardian came to take 
me back to that now thrice-dreaded home in the city ; 
and in the extremity of my grief and dread, I actually 
dared to beg the privilege of a longer stay with the 
only beings who had ever shown any love or tender- 
ness for me in my desolate orphanage ; but Mr. Wal- 
ters’ imperturbable “Couldn't possibly let you stay 
any longer; it’s high time you were at school, with 
other girls of your age,” silenced me most effect- 
ually, and it was with the bitterest tears that I had 
ever yet shed that I bade a last farewell to the only 
spot on earth where I had known an hour's happi- 
ness, and prepared to go back to my old life of lonely, 
loveless monotony. 

How I clung about the neck of dear “‘ Mammy Mar- 
gy,” as, in playful imitation of her own children, I 
had learned to call her, sobbing the good-bye that it 
almost broke my heart to speak; while baby Jack 
clung weeping to my knees, and Molly, with the tears 
streaming down her chubby cheeks, declared that 
“Milly shouldn't go away!” a motion that Rob, in 
his manly fashion, eagerly seconded. 

“Don't take her away just yet, sir,’’ he said ear- 
nestly, and with a suspicious hoarseness in his voice 
that I well understood. “It'll be quite warm here 
for five or six weeks longer, and it'll do her ever so 
much good, I know.” 

Mr. Walters looked rather amused and a good deal 
surprised. ‘You seem to be quite a favorite here,” 
he said, with, as I fancied, a half-contemptuous look 
at my tear-swollen face; then, to Rob: “I don’t think 
it best for her to stay longer, now. Perhaps, some 
time, she can come again.” 

And with this half-promise we were forced to be 
content; andas I hung about Molly’s neck at parting 
a small gold piece, my only treasure, I repeated with 
all the little courage that I could muster, the hopeful 
prophecy: ‘I w7// come again, just as sure as I live.” 

But alas for all our hopeful anticipations of a 
speedy reunion! Mrs. Walters’ health had failed so 
rapidly in my absence that she declared herself un- 
equal to the annoyance of “ having a child about the 
house” any longer, so I was packed away to a board- 
ing-school where I remained for the next five years, 
spending my vacations at my guardian’s, where every- 
thing seemed more sombre and stagnant than ever 
in contrast with the cheerful bustle and sociability of 
school life, which, in my shy way, I had thoroughly 
enjoyed from the first. 

At the end of that time my guardian died, and an 
examination of his affairs disclosed the startling fact 
that instead of being the heiress to a moderate com- 
petency, as I had supposed, I was literally penniless, 
all my property having been swallowed up in some 
imprudent speculations in which Mr. Walters had 
been concerned. 

In this strait I was only too thankful to accept a 
position as teacher in the establishment where I had 
been so long a pupil, and for the next six years my 
life timed itself to the changeless routine of the 
schoolroom, with little opportunity, and at length 
with little desire for change; but, as the sixth sum- 
mer vacation approached, my friend, the principal, 








eat for nothing, just for the privilege of perching on 


took occasion to remind me with affectionate earnest- 
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ness, that for my health’s sake I must seek some 
recreation. “A trip to the mountains, or a few weeks 
at the sea-side, would make a new creature of you.” 

Suddenly from out the dim and sombre past flashed 
a picture that sent the calm, even current in my 
veins dancing with a wild, unwonted thrill of delight- 
ful excitement ; but the lady principal only heard the 
quietly spoken words, “I believe I will take your 
advice, and try a few weeks at the sea-side,” and in 
less than twenty-four hours my trunks were packed, 
and I had started on my search for rest, and—-I 
laughed at myself for the fancy, but the faces of my 
old friends would rise up before me just as I saw 
them last, tender and tearful, and I wou/d not believe 
in any possibility of death or change. 

“Do you know of a family living here named 
Mack ?” was my first question to the landlady of the 


the clew that I had been so anxiously seeking; and 
when, in one of the turnings, I caught a glimpse of 
the roof of the cottage below, I longed to shout 
aloud in my glad excitement. 7 
There it stood, in the exact spot where it had stood 
eleven years before, with the same background of 
shadowy evergreens, the same grand outlook from 
its sunny doorway. Only the house itself was 
changed. Instead of the roughly built, unpretend- 
ing, yet cosy little dwelling that had sheltered the 
fisherman’s treasures beneath its humble roof, ap- 
peared a commodious, modern-built cottage, whose 
ornamental finish and coat of gay straw-colored paint 
gave it a jaunty and rather exclusive air that struck 
upon me with almost as much of a chill as did the 
fast-falling raindrops that were already drenching my 
light clothing as I stood on the steps, waiting an 





hotel, on the morning after my arrival. The little 
hamlet had grown to a thriv- 


answer to my ring. 





her formal salutation in as few words as possible, 
while with my heart in a perfect tumult of hope and 
fear, I sat by the window watching the fast-falling 
rain, and trying with all my might to keep back the 
bitter tears that threatened to betray me. We went 
over the few commonplaces that strangers consider 
essential to civility, and then, with my heart in my 
throat, I said clumsily—for I must speak or cry— 
“Did you, some years ago, have a little girl from 
B , spending the summer with you?” 

Mrs. Mack looked significantly at her daughter as 
she asked coldly, ‘‘ Do you mean a ‘Grey’ girl? ‘ Mil- 
dred Grey,’ wasn’t it, Mary?” 

Mary nodded an indifferent assent. 

“I remember her particularly,” went on the lady, 
with an unpleasant sharpness in her tones, ‘‘ because 
her guardian played us such a mean trick, getting us 
to keep her a whole summer and never paying us a 

cent for her board. She was 











and the large, finely built ho- 
tel was already well filled with 
summer visitors, j 

The good woman shook her | — 
head slowly, and with a doubt- 
ful air said, ‘‘ We’ve lived here 
almost two years, but I don't 
remember having heard of 
anybody by that name.” 

“The father was a fisher- 
man, ‘Ben Mack’ I believe 
they called him, and there 
were three children, two boys 
and a girl. They lived in a 
little, rough-built cottage, 
half-way down the cliff, north 
of Beaker’s Peak.” 

“T don’t know any family 
that answers to the descrip- 
tion; but, perhaps,” brighten- 
ing up with a new idea, “it 
may be that the Mac is only a 
part of the name. There are 
plenty of Macs about here, 
the Laughlins, and the Mac- 
Dougals, and the MacLen- 
nans,—it might be one of 
them, but they are none of 
them fishermen.” 

I shook my head dejectedly. 
It was evident that I could 
get no information from this 
source, and I made up my 
mind to a tour of inspection, 
by myself, that very day. 

Everything about the cliff 
and shore was so vividly fresh 
in my mind that I felt sure I 
should have no difficulty in 
tracing out the old landmarks, 
and finding at least the rocks 
and sands that had been to 
me like dear, familiar friends 
in those other days. 

But I was astonished and 
not a little disappointed, for 
either my memory was at 
fault, or the many changes 
that had taken place in these 
intervening years puzzled and 
baffled me at every turn, put- 
ting a new two-story house 
with green blinds in the very spot where a clump of 
hemlocks should have been, and a broad field of 
Indian corn where the wild raspberry vines should 
have marked the spot where we gathered our bas- 
kets full of the luscious fruit; while even the steep 
cliffs that I had once looked upon with childish won- 
der, seemed, somehow, to have dwindled in height 
and grandeur, and the scene of many a daring climb- 
ing exploit was, to my mature vision, scarcely more, 
after all, than a huckleberry hill. 

I was walking slowly along, trying in vain to find 
some familiar feature in the scene about me, when I 
noticed, all at once, that the sunshine had vanished 
and a great black cloud Was just showing its scowling 
face over the top of Beaker’s Peak, warning me that 
a heavy shower was close at hand; and the next 
moment my watchful eyes caught sight of a narrow 
footpath that wound across the face of the cliff, and 
without stopping to wonder or rejoice, I fairly ran 
down the little pathway whose every winding was 
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ets a sickly little thing, and I 
was young and soft-hearted in 
those days, so I was just fool 

enough to take her right in 
with my own children, and 
wait upon her by inches, 
mending her clothes and 
doing everything for her that 
her own mother could have 
done, and never getting a 
cent for it, after all.” 

“You forget my dollar, 
mother,” laughed Molly dis- 
dainfully. And her mother 
echoed the laugh as she said 
in an explanatory tone, “The 
child gave my daughter here 
a gold dollar for a keepsake, 
and she bought her first pair 
of gloves with it. I recollect 
my husband used to joke me 
about my summer boarder 
that paid me in gloves.” 

I was not cold now; every 
drop of blood in my body was 
boiling with mortification and 
pain, and I was too ashamed 
as well as* too thoroughly 
heart-stricken to be angry 
even. Still, I think I could 
have controlled myself and 
preserved my incognito, but 
at that moment a sound of 
boyish feet sounded without, 
and a bright-faced lad peered 
curiously in at the open door. 
There were the same bright, 
mii saucy eyes, the same crisp, 
* black curls, the same dimples 
even, and with an irrepress- 
ible cry I held out my arms, 
with the tears streaming down 
my cheeks, while regardless 
of consequences I sobbed out, 
“O, baby Jack! Don’t you 
remember me?” 

The frightened boy stared 
at me in mute astonishment, 
but the sound of my own 
voice had broken the spell, 











MASTER'S SLIPPERS.—A. T. ELWEs. 


A young lady opened the door and with cool civil- 
ity invited me to enter; and as I followed her into a 
parlor overcrowded with expensive but ill selected 
and arranged furniture, I tried in vain to find in the 
curled and crimped and frizzled head, and flounced 
and ruffled figure, some trace of the rough and rosy 
little Molly of other days; for that it was Molly, in 
spite of her metamorphosis, I never doubted, al- 
though the laughing eyes had lost ‘their innocent, 
unsuspicious look, and the rosy mouth had acquired 
a somewhat supercilious curve that had once been a 
stranger to it. 

I felt chilled and disappointed ; while, seeing that 
I was unrecognized, I excused my intrusion on ac- 
ccunt of the sudden shower, and waited with a beat- 
ing heart the appearance of the mistress of the 
house, who would, I fully believed, recognize and wel- 
come me. But when I saw the changed and hard- 
ened face, fresh and comely still, but with all the old- 
time motherliness faded out of it, I could not bring 





perfectly familiar to me; for here, at last, I had found 


myself to speak of those other days, but returned 





and with a feeling as if I were 
suffocating, I rushed to the 
door, and regardless of Mrs. 
Mack’s broken exclamations and remonstrances, I 
went out into the driving rain with a feeling of abso- 
lute relief, and with only the bitter, bitter cry welling 
up from my heart, “ The one bright dream of a life 
broken and lost forever!” 

I paid for my imprudence with a cold, and my 
landlady expressed her surprise that I had not taken 
refuge in some house until the shower was over. 

“Why didn’t you go into Mr. MacLennan’s cot- 
tage? It is right on the side of the cliff, where you 
were when the shower first overtook you.” 

“MacLennan?” I repeated, with a bewildered look. 

“Yes; they live ina pretty straw-colored cottage 
half-way up the side, and are reckoned some of our 
first people here. MacLennan keeps the largest 
grocery establishment in town, and his wife and 
Mary have everything that money can buy.” 

I turned away my face as I asked tremulously, “Is 
this daughter their only child?” 

“O no, they have two boys, —the oldest, Robert, 
is a splendid fellow. He follows the sea, has gone 
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mate several voyages, and now there is a fine brig 
being fitted up that he is to go master of in a few 
weeks. He is a noble fellow, not so much of a 
money-catcher as his father, but generous and hon- 
est as the day. Why, bless me!” with a glance from 
the window, “there he is now, coming up here, — 
that tall young man in a Panama hat.” 

I looked, and saw a tall, broad-chested man, with 
the unmistakable gait of a sailor, whose face, bronzed 
and bearded as it was, wore still the same frank, 
kindly look that had so often warmed my heart in 
our childish days. ‘‘He’s coming in,” fluttered the 
landlady in pleased excitement. ‘ Why, Miss Grey! 
he’s asking for you!” and the next moment a manly 
step sounded upon the threshold, a pair of eyes brim- 
ming over with kindness and welcome looked into 
mine, and a strong, warm hand clasped mine in a 
grasp that was almost painful as its owner exclaimed 
in a voice that was fairly husky with emotion, “ Why, 
Milly Grey—little Milly! I should have known you 
if I had run across you in the South Sea Islands. 
Why, I believe,” drawing the back of his hand across 
his eyes with a half-ashamed laugh, “I never was so 
glad to see anybody before in my life.” 

There was no change here: the true, noble, honest 
heart of the boy beat as warmly as ever in the bosom 
of the man, and for the next hour we talked as only 
those talk who have no thought nor fear of possible 
misapprehension or want of sympathy. With alter- 
nate tears and laughter, we went back, step by step, 
over each little footprint of the past, recalling a score 
of incidents, merry and sad, rehearsing the very 
songs that we used to sing and the stories that we 
told sitting in the soft purple twilight, on the rough 
doorstone, with only the lapping of the waves and 
the chirp of some belated insect for an accompani- 
ment. 

Again we paddled with our bare feet in the shining 
waves, or waded out, hand in hand, into the foamy 
surf, holding our breath in a delightful excitement 
that was almost terror as we felt the strong undertow 
lifting our feet from the sandy bottom in spite of all 
our efforts to keep a foothold; or hunted for clams 
among the dripping rocks and seaweed, or the curi- 
ous sea-urchins and star-fish that the receding tide 
sometimes left upon the wet sands. 

It had grown so dark in the room before he rose 
to go that I could not see his face, although I could 
feel the painful embarrassment in his tone, as he 
said, hesitatingly, ‘That money, Mildred, that—that 
you sent to my mother this morning, we—they 
couldn’t think of keeping it, of course. You must 
take it back.” And he tried to put a roll of bills into 
my hand; but I could no more have touched them 
than I could have handled live coals. 

“No,” I said with a firmness that I hoped he would 
understand, “the money is rightfully theirs, and if 
my guardian was dishonest, that is no excuse for my 
being so.” 

“ But,” he reasoned earnestly, “for the sake of our 
childish friendship, by its thousand pleasant memo- 
ries—O, Milly! don’t try to repay our love with 
money!” 

My eyes filled with tears, bitterly regretful drops, 
but I forced myself to speak the truth, —I could not 
bear to be misunderstood in this matter. 

“If your mother and sister felt as you do about it, 
I should be not only willing but proud to be indebted 
to them for the kindness and care that my childhood 
received from their hands ; but ’—I paused a moment 
in painful embarrassment — “as it is, I could neither 
sleep nor rest if their services remained unpaid.” 

I was understood; and, replacing the money in 
his pocket-book, he said regretfully, but without a 
shadow of anger in his tones: ‘Perhaps you are 
right. I think I should feel much the same under the 
same circumstances.” And with a grave but kindly 
“Good night” he left me, never more to come back 
again, for that very night a dispatch was received 
that his vessel was ready, and he started for New 
York early the next morning, leaving a tender good- 
bye for me with his mother, who made the message 
an excuse for calling, and overwhelmed me with 
apologies and explanations that I received for just 
what they were worth —no more. 

But the shawl! O, yes! It was just after I had 
commenced teaching a city school, some seven or 
eight years after that, that a package was sent me all 
the way from India, containing this shawl and a 
letter from Captain Robert MacLennan, written in 
the oid frank, cordial fashion, telling me of his suc- 
cess in his profession, and describing with all the 


adventures on land and sea, and winding up with the 
news (I could almost see the look, half-shy, half- 
proud, of his manly face as he wrote the words) of 
his coming marriage to a young English lady, whose 
father was some kind of a government official out 
there, and who was, to use his own words, “a fit 
mate for a king.” 


‘‘T hope,” she added, after a pause, and there was a 
quaint, pathetic tenderness in her tones as she spoke, 
“that she proved a fit mate for my eagle.” 

“Ts he living now?” I asked, below my breath. 

‘No. His mother sent me the paper containing 
the news of his death, more than twenty years ago. 
He died as a brave man should, in saving from death 
the helpless ones committed to his care. He was 
captain of a large emigrant ship, and the vessel 
sprung a leak when they were almost in sight of the 
American shores. Of course there was a terrible 
panic — everybody rushing for the boats, the strong 
trampling down and thrusting aside the weak in 
their unreasoning terror; but he stood by the gang- 
way, pistol in hand, and threatened to shoot the first 
man who tried to get into the boats before the 
women and children, and when the last boat-load was 
about to push off, with room for only ove more, he 
put a poor helpless sick lad, the only one left besides 
himself on the deck of the sinking vessel, into the 
vacant place, and calling out to his mate, as the boat 
pushed off: ‘Give my love to my wife and children, 
and tell them that I died at my post,’ he stood 
calmly, with folded arms, on the deck of his vessel, 
and went down with her into the fathomless ocean, 
with not an eye of friend or stranger to look upon 
his dying agony.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and I could 
see the tears trickle from between her thin fingers 
as I stole softly away, feeling that in a sorrow like 
hers, words of sympathy, however sincere, must be 
ill-timed and useless rather than welcome: and won- 
dering, in my own heart, at the unwritten romances 
in which some of the most apparently commonplace 
lives are rich, if one only has the skill and patience 
to decipher them. 

Later, in speaking of her to my friend the matron, 
I expressed some surprise that one who had been a 
successful teacher for so many years should not 
have saved enough, with her simple, inexpensive 
habits, to have insured her against want in her old 
age,—for I knew that besides the usual admission 
fee of a hundred dollars, she had very little that she 
could call her own. 

The lady shook her head gravely. ‘There was a 
woman named MacLennan, I think, who was for 
years a pensioner upon her bounty, so that she could 
do little more than meet her expenses with her sal- 
ary. The woman, who was a widow and childless, 
was aged and very infirm, but I never fully under- 
stood what claim she had upon Miss Grey, who cared 
for her with the devoted tenderness of a daughter 
until her death, impoverishing herself that the last 
days of her charge might be easy and pleasant.” 

I could only utter the simple commonplace that 
came to my lips: “It was like her.” 

And the matron nodded a cordial assent. 

— Mrs. H. G. Rowe. 


~~ 
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A FOREST POOL IN LOWER NORMANDY. 

OF late years, it can not be denied, French art has 
done more to supply the world with fine cattle- 
pieces than that of all the other countries together. 
And the scene before us displays many of the best 
characteristics of that school, as well as of scenery 
and features so familiar to the tourist who has made 
any sojourn in Lower Normandy. The meek-eyed, 
full-uddered cows, in repose whether standing or 
lying, are of that gentle breed from whose milk pro- 
ceeds the rich Normandy butter; the broad-spread- 
ing, low-branched trees seem sweeping away against 
just such a sky of mingled glare and gloom — of sun- 
lit cloud, so to speak —as seems equally fitted to the 
country and the accessories. One can almcst breathe 
the perfume of the birches in the middle foreground 
—almost feel the coolness of the water laving the 
legs of the principal figure, and making all the 
flower-dotted grass equally refreshing as beds for 
the more indolent —almost see the drops trickling 
from the mouth of the wearer of the bell, fresh from 
that last sip —almost hear the faint tinkle of the lit- 
tle bell stirred by that motion, and by and by to 
sound cheerily over the broad /andes in the travel of 








humor and vividness of his boyish days his various 





the herd homeward. 


NOVEMBER. 
‘Ho! to arms for the deadly fight!"’ 

The echoing challenge sounds, 
Into the broad arena’s light 

The peerless athlete bounds ; 
His giant limbs erect and bare, 

Like rock-ribbed pillars tower, 
And his massive, corded sinews wear 

The kingliness of power. 


He has hurled his leafy gauntlets down, 
He has bared his mighty breast, 

And his brawny arms have the lances thrown 
In watchful, waiting rest ; 

The scarlet berry and purple vine 
Their garlands round him throw, 

And the white frost-jewels gleam and shine 
On his haughty, regal brow. 


His recreant court have turned and fled 
At the bugle’s martial ring, 

And his stalwart soldiers, cold and dead, 
On the field lie mouldering ; 

His banner, borne in his mighty hands, 
Its folds to the fierce winds fling : 

Last of his race, defiant stands 
The dauntless Autumn King! 


Mild-eyed September taught him first 
A sister's faithful love, 

And his manly heart into blossom burst 
And its dewy garlands wove, 

But the mighty Reaper his sickle swung ; 
And the snowy blossoms wave, 

And the loving breeze the dirge has sung, 
Above affection’s grave. 


Soft o’er his waiting senses stole 
October's crimson gleam, 

Steeping body and heart and soul 
In a burning passion-dream ; 

Lulling hope to the perfect rest 
By full fruition given, 

Sinking to sleep on her glowing breast, 
And dreaming that earth was heaven. 


But the Reaper gathered the form so fair 
In his cold and ghostly arm, 
Leaving the kingly lover there, 
Alone in the raging storm, 
Where mournful memories wildly sweep, 
And their maddening pageants swell, 
Muttering curses dark and deep, 
And deeming that earth was hell. 


The mists of doubt hang dark and drear 
Over his regal brow, 

And the ghastly, haunting shapes of fear, 
Around him mock and mow: 

The weird night-wind, with stealthy tread, 
Walks moaning round the tomb 

Where his hopes and joys and loves lie dead 
In their light and song and bloom. 


Brother nor friend can the monarch boast, 
Sister nor love hath he, 

Worn and wearied, and tempest-tossed 
On the battle’s surging sea; 

Thundering down on the field of time 
The hoofs of the foeman ring, 

Calmly he fronts them, in strength sublime, 
And ‘‘every inch a king!” 


The mad winds shriek and the billows roar, 
And the forests rock and swing, 

As on the conquering legions pour 
Of the mighty Winter King; 

With gleaming blade and murderous hands 
The foemen round him throng — 

Firm as a rock the athlete stands 
"Mid the serried hosts so strong. 


‘* Smite to the death! "’ the monarch calls ~ 

He quarter asks nor gives; 

Pierced by a thousand wounds, he falls 
On the brown and crumbling leaves ; 

The scarlet holly and fragrant pine 
Their spicy incense throw, 

And the shining laurel leaves entwine 
To wreathe his pallid brow. 


Purple and gray the mountains tower, 
Azure and pearl the sky, 
Misty shapes through the forest pour 
Where he lays him down to die. 
Crimson and gold the sunset cloud 
His dying couch has spread, 
The Indian summer weaves his shroud 
And the Autumn King lies dead. 
— Lide Meriwether. 


~~ 
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MASTER’S SLIPPERS. —Carlo is almost human, in 
many respects, and something better than human in 
a few, one of which is being illustrated in our picture. 
Carlo is always an early riser, and very fond of going 
out on a walk with his master: his master is indo- 
lent, and not disposed to be early stirring. So Carlo 
brings him his slippers, to the door, as a bit of a hint, 
and seldom fails of his object in arousing him and hur- 
rying him out to the morning air and the sunshine. 
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YORK MINSTER. 





IT is scarcely necessary to say that the great 
Cathedral of York, of which we give a general exte- 
rior view, with two interior pendants, in the present 
number, is the grandest of the religious houses of 
England, and one of the noblest in all Europe, its 
only rivals, besides St. Peter’s, being the Duomo of 
Milan, Notre Dame at Paris, and the Cathedral of 
Strasbourg. Not even the his- 
torical glories surrounding the 
Cathedral of Canterbury and 
Westminster Abbey can blind 
the discriminating observer to 
the fact that here is an architec- 
tural pile immeasurably their su- 
perior, both in general magnifi- 
cence of effect and in the elabor- 
ation of many details; while 
even in point of antiquity and 
historic interest, the. Minster 
may Claim to be among the most 
notable buildings of its class in 
the world. 

Necessarily something of the 
same obscurity lies around the 
foundation of York Minster, in- 
evitable with any structure hav- 
ing its corner-stone laid, so to 
speak, in paganism; and any 
particulars, however gathered, 
need always be received with 
that grain of allowance gener- 
ally claimed by the very old. 
Meanwhile, scarcely any doubt 
exists that it was actually found- 
ed by the Saxons, and that at 
least some of the venerable 
stones composing it were laid 
nearly four hundred years be- 
fore William won and Harold 
lost the memorable battle of 
Hastings. If all records claim- 
ing to be correct may be credit- 
ed, a Saxon temple to Thor 
stood on the spot, then included 
within the capital of the kings of Northumbria; and 
Edwin, one of those kings, hot with pious ardor from 
his baptism into the Christian Church in 625, com- 
menced the erection of the pile in 627. Even if he 
progressed any further with the erection, however, 
not much of his work could be now remaining; for 
one day, in 1069, Duke William of Normandy, above 
referred to, came with his fierce band of Norman 
barons, and their even fiercer following, and deso- 
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lated the whole land from York to Durham, leveling 
whatever there was of this structure to the ground, 
with palaces and cottages in appropriate proportion, 
in revenge for the lingering opposition of the north- 
ern Saxons to his conquest, having its principal seat 
and nucleus in the Capital of the North. 

As it stands to-day, history, tradition, and the evi- 
dence of architectural order being held to corrobor- 
ate each other, the Minster may be said to have an 
average antiquity of five to six hundred years; 





though, as before remarked, some of the stones no 
doubt remain from Saxon times, as is known to be 
the case with a much more unpretentious structure. 
though one especially hallowed by the graves of 
genius —the old church of Grasmere, at the Lakes 
of Cumberland. After the destruction by William, 
Thomas of Bayeux, the first Norman archbishop, 
seems to have built a new church on the site, of 
rather unpretending dimensions, exciting the disgust 








Minster, to which attention should be called, how- 
ever briefly —whether as a reminder to those who 
have visited the noble structure, or as preliminary 
information to those who may yet enjoy that privi- 
lege. Besides the two great windows already men- 
tioned, there are five of those high and narrow lan- 
cet-windows of the Early-English period, in the north 
transept, called the “ Five Sisters,” and singularly 
beautiful in their old glass of diapered pattern. The 
great south door-way is worthy 
of all admiration, for the mag- 
nificent sculptures of the Twelve 
Apostles, crowning and _ sur- 
rounding it, and forming the 
greatest local pride connected 
with the Cathedral, as a few 
moments of conversation with 
any resident of York will duly 
establish. Less of admiration, 
but more of wonder, is to be be- 
stowed upon the circular chap- 
ter-house, around the walls of 
which are a series of purgatorial 
heads, forcible in execution as 
horrible in design, showing all 
the supposed tortures of the 
condemned, from mere pulling 
to pieces with pincers to the 
crawling of serpents out of the 
caverns of the eyes! And even 
these are almost matched by 
some of the very old and now 
happily defaced gargoyles at the 
outer eaves, which in their in- 
tegrity must have been mon- 
strosities of most admirable in- 
genuity in the way of beasts, 
reptiles, grinning death’s-heads, 
and other pleasant objects of 
contemplation ! 

The carved work forming the 
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of Roger, his successor, early in the twelfth century, | 
who pulled down the insignificant choir and erected | 
one more worthy of his pride and the location. But 
it seems to have been to Archbishop De Grey, who 
held the see for forty years, from 1215 to 1255, that 
the often-leveled and often-rebuilded pile owed | 
much of the glory which lingers to-day in the Early- | 
English south transept ; while the treasurer, Romeyn, | 
and his son, the archbishop of the same name, are | 
credited with having built the north transept, and 
possibly the great tower. The chapter-house (held 
to be one of the glories of the whole structure) seems 
to have sprung a little later, probably in the time of | 
Archbishop Thoresby, who certainly added the lady- | 


| 


| 


added, much of the wonderful stained glass supplied, 


bination of grace and grandeur which so strikes the 
eye of the nineteenth century traveler. 

It is less difficult to arrive at the dimensions of the 
Minster, which, in most essential particulars, are as 
follows: extreme length, 524 feet 6 inches, longest 
in England, with a single exception ; greatest breadth 
of the cruciform shape (upon which all the great 
cathedrals are constructed), 250 feet; height of the 
central tower, 213 feet; of the western’ towers, 200 
feet; of the central dome or lantern, within, 188 feet ; 
of the choir, 102 feet; of the nave, 99 feet 6 inches — 
the intention of the builder having been to make it 
100 feet, with only the six inches of variation from 
design. The great western window, considered one 
of the finest in the world, in its exquisite patterns and 
the richness of its fourteenth century stained glass, 
and perhaps only rivaled to-day by the great glories 
of the rose-window of Notre Dame, has a height of 54 
feet and a width of 30; while the great east window, 
far less rich in both beauty and antiquity, has the 
still greater height of 76 feet and a width of 32. It 
need scarcely be added, under the reminder of the 
height of the central tower, that the view to be 
caught from the top of that eminence, over a strik- 
ing landscape including the historic Marston Moor 
of Cromwell’s success and Charles’ crushing defeat, 
is one of the most notable in the British Islands. 
There are many other features connected with the 








chapel and the presbytery, before and about 1375;) 
while at different periods between that time and} 
1472 the choir was rebuilt, the two western tomer! 


and the whole pile, in general effect, made the nat 





rears of the stalls (Shown in one 
of our engravings) is among the 
finest in Europe; and the ceilings 
of naves and transepts (sections 
also shown) are wondrous in the 
lightness and perfection of their tracery. Not all 
this, however, is antique ; nor are we prepared to say 
how much of it is a modern proof of the ability to 
imitate, if not to create. Certain it is that extensive 
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| repairs, especially to the ceilings, were rendered 


necessary, some thirty or forty years ago, by the 
attempt of the maniac Martin (brother of the great 
John Martin, painter of “The Great Day of His 
Wrath,” “ The Plains of Heaven,” ‘The Destruction 
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of Babylon,” etc.,) to burn down the whole pile as a 
heathen temple that needed to be destroyed—an 
attempt in which he very nearly succeeded. 

As may naturally be supposed, a structure witness- 
ing and to some extent embodying so much of the 
history of Old England, has many objects of interest 
and reverence connected with it, apart from its ar- 
chitecture —not the least of them a library, em- 
bracing some ten thousand volumes, and valuable 
manuscripts and antiquarian relics without number. 
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MUSIC. 


ON MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


IN a now almost obsolete work by Milton, relative to the train- 
ing of the young, he argues that the first fifteen years of a child's 
life should be devoted almost exclusively to the development of the 
physical system, and the proper strengthening of the body for the 
severe tax which thereafter would be made upon it by the full 
expansion of the mental faculties. We fear so sensibe an ‘old 
fogy'’ would be laughed out of court in these progressive days 
when the boy of fifteen who does not contemplate a collegiate 
course begins to look about for a situation in which to commence 
his business life, and the girl has already set her heart on the 
young man, who, in a year or two, is to lead her to the altar and 
thenceforth to keep her in supplies. There is much truth as well 
as keen humor in the aphorism that ‘‘ the chief end of man is to 
make money, and of woman to get married and spend it." Edu- 
cation, for the most part, is understood to be a process of cram- 
ming. It is reduced to this problem. Given a pupil and a pre- 
scribed number of books, which, by common consent, constitute a 
course of study, what is the shortest possible time in which all the 
information contained in the books can be jammed into that youth- 
ful mind, without regard to its capacity to receive or apply it? 
Children are stuffed as are turkeys for Thanksgiving, with this ad- 
vantage, however, in favor of the turkeys, that the latter are all 
the better for it and contribute in a large degree to the comfort, 
short-lived though it be, of mankind. There are but few schools, 
comparatively, where the true methods of instruction are adopted 
and skillfully carried out. Education is not mere book-learning. 
Recitation should not be a parroty repetition of the words of the 
text-book. A pupil who can not get beyond mere memorizing will 
never become a scholar, and a scholar who dives so deep into 
books that there is no time left for the application of what is stud- 
ied, will enter life as unfitted to grapple with its active duties as a 
freshman to calculate an eclipse after he has passed through geom- 
etry. Nay, verily, we have known ‘‘ honor” men in colleges who 
twenty years after commencement could look back and with truth 
and justice say that (to apply the remark of another) they were 
fools when they graduated and have been failing ever since. 

Superficial as is the education commonly given, it is even more 
so in what are termed the accomplishments of music, drawing, 
painting, and the like. It is of music alone, however, of which we 
desire now to speak. It is by no means surprising that this coun- 
try, although about to celebrate its centennial anniversary as an 
independent nation, has not produced a great composer. Musi- 
cians we have of much note, but no composition has yet been pro- 
duced by a native American which is likely to outlive its composer. 
In the early days of the Republic, the hardy yeomanry had no 
time for ‘‘ vain pursuits.’ There were forests to be felled, land to 
be tilled, and the great wilderness to be redeemed from bondage 
and made to smile in the glorious liberty of luxuriant crops. The 
young men kept time to the swinging of the scythe and cradle, or 
made ringing music with their axes on the sturdy trunks of oak, 
maple and hickory. The young women sang their spinning songs 
to the accompaniment of their constantly whizzing wheels, and 
played domestic symphonies on glistening milk-pans or the less 
attractive pots and kettles of the kitchen. During the first fifty 
years of our national life, the growth of music was very slow. The 
accomplishment was confined mainly to the families of the wealthy. 
But as prosperity became more widespread, and education more 
general, musical culture increased, and the second half of our cen- 
tury has been marked by a rapidity in musical progress unpre- 
cedented in history. We have always thought of Germany as the 
country in which music is the natural inheritance of every house- 
hold. America will soon rival Germany in this regard, though we 
fear it will be a long time before our children will be so thoroughly 
instructed and so well grounded in the theory and principles of the 
divine art. We have already an abundance of merely brilliant 
performers, but of sound musicians a comparative scarcity. Of 
musical genius there is no lack. We do not mean, of course, that 
exalted genius such as insured immortality to Beethoven, but rather 
the musical taste which makes the study pleasant and easy. It is 
rare to find one who is utterly destitute of musical taste and derives 
no enjoyment from the concourse of sweet sounds. We have met 
with one such case in our experience — a clergyman — and in order 
to be sure of this instance, we had to play ‘‘ Yankee Doodle" as a 
closing voluntary after a morning service in the college chapel. 
The reverend doctor in the pulpit sat perfectly unmoved — not 
even made suspicious by the half-suppressed snicker of the appre- 
ciative boys; and he was not enlightened until his musical wife, 
unable to keep so good a joke from him, disclosed the author. But 
even this apparently tuneless ear was made to take in old ‘‘ Silver 
Street,” which comprised the whole repertoire of this excellent and 
otherwise accomplished man. 

Musical instruction should be coincident with the earliest educa- 
tional training. Parents fall into the error of waiting until they 
perceive in their children a marked taste for music. They look 
for some evidence that the family is to have a prodigy, and 
in instances without number the child’s musical instruction is en- 
tirely neglected because no signs of genius were observed. This 
is about as wise as if a child were not taught its letters until it had 
manifested a genius for spelling and reading. For in nearly all 
children there is dormant the capacity to sing, or to play upon some 
musical instrument. It varies just as does every other capacity, 
but the number is very small who can not receive musical instruc- 
tion and through whom music can not be made the means of en- 
joyment to others as well as to themselves. To this end music 
should be an inseparable part of the curriculum of all our schools, 
public and private. The singing exercise should be as regular as 
the spelling drill, and in the higher grades, facilities should be 
given for greater attainments both in instrumental and vocal mu- 
sic. It is a little early to expect this now in the common schools. 
The building up of the system of public schools, which is the 
highest glory of this land, is necessarily slow. Many prejudices 
must be overcome and many are constantly met at every step of 
the great work. There are those now living who remember that 
in the opinion of the majority, the public or district school had 
fully accomplished its object when it had taught the ‘three Rs 
— Reading, 'Riting, and ‘Rithmetic."" We expect to live to see 
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the day when the public schools will be the best schools, and when 
rich and poor alike will be found upon the same benches and in 
honorable competition. In that time music in its higher forms will 
be taught in these schools just as singing is now. 

Concerning musical instruction as at present conducted, there is 
much to criticise. As we have already stated, there are plenty of 
players and singers, but very few musicians. This is due more fre- 
quently to the ignorance or fault of the teacher than to the inca- 
pacity of the pupil. ‘Teachers often make foolish concessions to 
the importunities of uninformed or silly parents, and skim hastily 
over the rudimentary instruction so that the scholar may show off 
by ‘‘ playing a piece.” 
patient of ‘ 


Again, on the other hand, the pupil is im- 
and longs for the melodic fields of fiivol- 
ous dance music. There is also an anxious yearning to read before 


exercises,’ 
one has fully acquired the alphabet. From all these causes may 
be traced the rise of so many thousands of superficial performers. 
They play after a fashion and some of them execuée (in a double 
sense) quite difficult music, but they are wholly incapable of an- 
alyzing what they play, or of learning a new piece until they have 
heard it played and got the ‘‘hang"’ of it. The science of music 
is composed of the most simple principles, but if these are neg- 
lected at the outset, if they are not thoroughly studied and under- 
stood, the pupil's progress is necessarily limited. ‘The mastery of 
the grammar of music is as essential to the proper rendition of 
music as that of any foreign language to the mastery of that lan- 
guage. We would not deprive the student of the enjoyment which 
the practice of easy melodies brings, but these should be taken up 
judiciously and have a direct bearing upon the lesson. The best 
methods are those which illustrate every lesson with an appropriate 
selection, and the most accomplished players are those who adhere 
most closely to the prescribed lessons, and do not waste their time 
in excursions among the never-ending and senseless publications 
of the day. Our remarks refer more especially to instrumental 
music, though they are equally applicable to vocal. The organs of 
the voice are most exquisite and delicate in construction. A faulty 
method will make them harsh and discordant, and will often de- 
stroy them altogether. We think every student of music should 
have a knowledge of harmony —and the greater the better. To 
this end written exercises are most valuable to impress upon the 
mind the correct formation of chords, and the almost innumerable 
transpositions of which they are capable. The art of improvisa- 
ticn — for it is an art as well as a gift— affords endless pleasure to 
the skillful harmonist as weil as to his hearers; but what shall we 
say of the sickly performances of would-be improvisers whose con- 
secutive fifths and octaves grate harshly upon the attentive ear, or 
whose crude and inharmonious transpositions offend even the care- 
less listener. If any one asks, Is it worth while to study harmony 
unless there is manifested a decided genius for improvisation ? we 
answer ‘‘ Yes, in any event.’ We believe it possible for one with- 
out genius to acquire such a knowledge of harmony as to be able 
to construct a correct composition. It would hardly be a very 
**taking “’ work, but it would be, grammatically, a good compo- 
sition. 

The musical needs of the day are better informed parents, more 
thorough teachers, less impatience on the part of pupils for display, 
ana a careful study of the theory as well as of the practice of music. 
The amount of real music made is largely disproportionate to the 
playing, and one of these days— not tar distant, we hope — per- 
formers will learn that nothing is so unsatisfactory to a true musi- 
cian as the slovenly execution which is the inevitable result of a 
superficial education. 


- 
ART. 





HOLMAN HUNT'S ‘‘SHADOW OF DEATH."—A PIC- 
TURE TO FIGHT OVER. 

IN its brief perfected life of a few months, this picture has prob- 
ably created as much controversy as any other of the century has 
managed to evoke within ten times the period; and if it be a meas- 
ure of success, not only to have painted a remarkable picture, but 
one engaging all critical pens and tongues, then Mr. Hunt may 
claim to have achieved one of the wonders of the age. Declining 
to accept the dicta of one side or the other in the great discussion, 
we have withheld any expression of opinion on the merits of the 
picture until that expression could have the advantage of being 
drawn from personal examination, instead of mere comparison of 
different and conflicting views. 

The name and previous reputation of Mr. Holman Hunt have 
necessarily attracted much visiting as well as critical attention; the 
fact that, as at the head of the realistic school, he visited the Holy 
Land and made labored and exhaustive sketches for it, at Nazareth 
and its neighborhood, has materially added to the anxiety and the 
expectation; but it is to be doubted whether even more celebrity 
has not been given to the picture, as in some degree marking 
the return to ecclesio-historic art in England, under the High 
Church and quasi-Romanistic tendencies of the day, than any 
other single influence. Certain it is, that no other English work 
of the past half-century adopts so warmly the feeling and sentiment 
moving the Latin painters of an earlier day in the production of 
their painfully effective altar pieces;— and that, whatever the 
artistic success achieved in the work, there can be no question of 
the reverent and eminently Catholic feeling informing the artist. 

The scene of the picture is the carpenter-shop of Joseph, at 
Nazareth, at near the close of day—that time evidently chosen 
in order to produce a certain effect which seems to have been 
ignored by most of those who have written critically of the work: 
the filling of one of the round arches of the plastered apartment 
with the warm light thus introduced, so as to surround the head of 
the Saviour with that light, suggestively in the form of the aureola 
always adopted by the old painters. From the apartment a 
glimpse is caught of the Judean landscape, mournfully fair and 
sweetly sombre. On bench and walls of the shop are grouped and 
gathered the implements of the laborious trade; upon the trestles 
a plank, half-sawn, has the rip-saw sticking in the track, as if for a 
moment abandoned by the hand of the carpenter; and on the 
earthen floor lie scattered the twirled shavings that have lately 
fallen before the plane and the drawing-knife. The saw and bench 
are at the picture-left: at the picture-right kneels a female figure, 





with the back to the spectator— supposedly Mary the Mother, 


sadly changed from her Madonna-maidenhood — taking from a 
trunk, as if for examination or dusting, a spiked Oriental crown, 
some rolls of rich stuffs, and other objects of value, such as the 
Magi are supposed to have brought to the Divine Child in its 
manger-cradle. Her head is raised from any contemplation of the 
objects beneath her; the impression is created that she is looking 
away toward the landscape without, or upon some object suddenly 
attracting her attention on the wall before her and behind the 
principal figure of the group. 

The God-Man fills the central place, naked except as to a shawl 
draped at the loins, so standing that his head is framed in one of 
the sunlit arches, with the semi-aureole effect already noted. The 
legs are thrown very close at the knees, as he stands, producing a 
somewhat strained effect in those members, unless the supposition 
is entertained that the view is caught at the moment when he is 
clasping them together, simultaneously with the throwing up of 
the hands, in that act very common after long and severe labor, 
denominated by the homely name of ‘‘ stretching."’ The arms are 
thrown up, not extended angularly, precisely as if that relief was 
being indulged in; and it needs at least a second glance, and some 
recollection of the character of the composition, before one realizes 
that the thrown-up hands and arms have assumed precisely the 
attitude to be afterward borne upon the cross, while the constrained 
legs assume, in this view, a similar propriety of position. From 
this figure the shadow falls upon the wall behind him; and it is 
this shadow, as seen by the startled Mary on the wall, which 
becomes ‘t The Shadow of Death.” Presumably, in the thought 
and intention of the painter, she at that moment first catches the 
awful suggestion that her Christ-child is thus to be extended, at 
some coming day, for the sons of men; and then and there begins 
the agony of the mother, only to culminate on Calvary. 

The figure of the Saviour is slight and sinewy —almost mark- 
edly Arab in those particulars, as well as in the tint of olive per- 
vading face and figure, and well entitled to be called mauresque. 
The face is old-looking, even for the supposed years (about twenty- 
eight to thirty), with light mustache and beard, and the ringlets 
of long hair reddish-gold and damp-looking. ‘The expression of 
the face is a sorrow almost amounting to agony — that impression 
materially added to by the baring of the teeth through the drawing 
back of the lips, so much associated, as all observers know, with 
the received ideas of suffering 

Such is the picture, in description. In effect, and taken as a 
completed work, ‘‘ The Shadow of Death "’ must be pronounced ma- 
terially a waste of noble powers: it neither reaches the true nobil- 
ity of the great subject, nor promises to be remembered among 
those works which have brought the Divine Being so much nearer 
the fancies of man than it could have been brought without the 
pictorial art. 1st. ‘The moment in the life is not well chosen for a 
grand expression. 2d. The picture holds two fatal improbabilities. 
3d. Its tone is hard and unpleasing, and its realism is rather con- 
fusing than satisfactory. 4th, and of more consequence than 
either, The characterization of the Saviour is not a fortunate one, 
in the sense of either filling the ideal or attracting 
features, one or both of which should be filled by 
ambitious in its scope and intention. 

The two leading improbabilities may be hastily grouped, out of 
their due order. 1st. There is no probability, whatever, that 
Mary, whatever the divine prescience of her son, could have the 
least foreknowledge that that son was to die the death of a malefac- 
tor on the cross —no word in Holy Writ conveys such an intima- 
tion; consequently, even if looking up she should have seen such 
a shadow on the wall, her natural thought would not have been of 
any approaching death to that beloved object — only the much 
more obvious impression, derived from the ‘‘ stretching "’ attitude 
thus revealed: ‘‘ My poor son! — how weary he is ! — how hard is 
this labor of the plane and the saw for him!" So much conceded, 
the very idea of ‘‘ The Shadow of Death"’ is destroyed at a blow. 
2d. It is not only improbable, but simply impossible, that the 
carefully preserved gifts of the Magi should have been kept in the 
carpenter-shop, instead of apartments devoted to residence, — or 
that they would have been pulled out from the casket for examina- 
tion, literally into the shaving-chips and litter of the shop, with 
which the rich stuffs are seen mingling. More diffidence may be 
felt in speaking of the tone of the picture, which has the rare com- 
bination of being too hot and too hard. It is yellow to a degree 
making it almost impossible of framing without destruction; and 
the effect produced by the dry literality of details, from the labori- 
ously hard muscles of the legs of the chief figure to the grain of the 
plank on the trestles, and the fried, not curled, shaving-chips on 
the floor, is one of painful elaboration without unity of purpose, 
and of belittling the whole by a too close attention to subordinate 
portions. 

The two remaining objections more or less closely lie together. 
As to the characterization — we know of no warrant for making the 
Saviour of Men an Arab of the most pronounced type, as he is 
here made in both figure and color; and, failing any such warrant, 
if the imagination of the artist is to be indulged, all propriety 
requires that the tendency of the indulgence should be toward 
that recognized higher type of physical manhood in which the ten- 
uity and the deep olive of the Orient are both toned away. But of 
much more consequence is it that the moment in the life is badly 
chosen. Ifthe picture means anything, it means the revealment of 
a great truth —a central fact dominating all others. And is it to 
be regarded as a probable fact that the Son of God, looking for- 
ward at once to his Work and his Doom, was habitually dwelling 
in thought on the few hours’ suffering of the cross instead of the 
matchless grandeur of his task and the endless ages of his glory ? 
The whole history of the God-Man who walked the plains of Gali- 
lee nearly two thousand years ago proves the opposite probability, 
and that even if the shadow of the cross might have been shown in 
some moment of his earlier life, a face of seraphic joy in the pros- 
pect before him should have taken the place of this pinched and 
lip-drawn embodiment of premature suffering. 

We have characterized ‘t The Shadow of Death” as ‘‘a picture 
to fight over." No human prophecy can be recorded at this day, 
whether the very faults and errors to which we have called atten- 
tion may not be held as perfections in the near or far future; and 
the suggestions herein contained are only offered as an earnest 
though entirely unauthoritative contribution to the inevitable litera- 
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ture of the controversy. 
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LITERATURE. 





WHEN Solomon remarked that ‘‘ of the making of many books 
there is no end," he did not have in view the few months following 
an American financial panic, any more than Job, in his continuous 
examples of patience, held within his ken the possibility of his 
eldest boy being presented with a tin trumpet and a toy drum. 
For months, and even years preceding that reduction of the public 
pulse, the issue of books, at home and abroad, had been an actual 
flood, induced by the inflation of prices and the plethora of purses. 
For the time, all is changed, nor does evidence offer of any early 
return to free, not to say indiscriminate, publication. In the world 
of romance, there are a certain number of publishers who must fill 
up their lists to a reasonable degree, at whatever prospect, as there 
are acertain number of writers who must be heard from, whatever 
the worth of their utterance; and in the literature of certain spe- 
cialties, not even a financial revulsion can do more than abate the 
tide of speculation and dogmatism between covers. But the aggre- 
gate is as nothing, compared with those ‘flush times”’ so little a 
space removed, when every press was groaning with over-labor 
and every publisher's counter was loaded with damp issues. Upon 
this fact the reading world would be rather to be congratulated 
than commiserated, if it followed that the reduction in number 
involved a closer and more careful attention to the character of the 
works issued; but, as all bibliopoles are only too well aware, the 
reverse is much more nearly the fact, carrying out, to some degree, 
the omens ot a fruit-season, in which the scarcity of product is 
generally paralleled by the meagre and unappetizing character of 
the actua) growth. Mediocrity, in seasons like that just passing 
but not yet concluded, seems much more likely to find publication 
than under different circumstances — perhaps it is even more likely 
to find publication, under such conditions, than positive excellence ; 
and perhaps we must patiently wait for the return of activity in 
issue before we can expect an improvement in the character of the 
product. It is almost needless to say that the foregoing remarks, 
applicable in the European countries to some degree, refer with 
peculiar force to America, the most marked scene of the past 
inflation and the still lingering depression,—and that, America 
being chiefly to be considered in the calculation, the certainty of a 
comparatively early revival is much greater than it could be with 
any less elastic and less mercurial power to illustrate the two influ- 
ences. ‘The Christmas-time of 1874-5 will probably see a very fair 
proportion of eclectic works in the market, new and old; and the 
nation which has already won the reputation of affording the 
largest percentage of readers to population, of the whole world, 
may depend upon being fully supplied with the requisite mental 
pabulum, healthy and unhealthy, the moment that the general purse 
becomes more freely filled or more generally unloosed. 





Hotel-keeping, not long ago an ambiguous if not a disreputable 
calling, bids fair, under the new regime, to become a profession of 
the highest eminence, if not, indeed, one of the exact sciences. 
Every additional facility offered to the traveler, by which he has 
been enabled to traverse more of the earth's surface than he could 
otherwise have done, and by which, consequently, he has been 
induced to make more and more dependence upon the purchased 
comforts of the house of entertainment, has added materially to the 
importance of what may indeed now be seriously designated as the 
hotel-keeping profession; and in the change, the bar-maid, the 
tap-room, and the old dingy coffee-room, names once typing and 
including nearly all connected with the comfort of the inn, are rap- 
idly falling away into oblivion. For this change, as for many other 
things of the age, America and American habits are very largely 
responsible; not only America itself, but more than half Europe 
and no small portion of the whole habitable world, having been 
driven into a more systematic and liberal provision for the traveler 
than the older ages knew, through the restlessness which has sent 
the man of the West everywhere, and the somewhat profuse ex- 
penditure which has through him dwarfed the once typical English- 
man and made him the by-word of liberal requirement—not to say 
arrogant demand. Most travelers are quite aware of whole lines 
of hotels, in Europe, acknowledged by the managers to be kept up 
more in the American interest than in all others together; and the 
very admirable houses of Ireland and Switzerland may be specially 
instanced as coming under this rule of predominating patronage 
derived from a great distance. Under such conditions, the once 
laughable characterization of ‘‘ knowing how to keep a hotel,” 
comes to mean something, in soberest earnest; and there are not 
wanting caravansaries, the proper and profitable management of 
which entails the possession of abilities quite sufficient to conduct 
the domestic or foreign affairs of a state. Meanwhile, partially 
because of the national characteristic above noted, but not a little 
on account of a certain tendency to publicity in the national char- 
acter, the hotels of America have come to be recognized, the world 
over, as among the best in existence,—at the same time that a 
singular error has crept into the minds of very many who have 
never traveled in the New World —the belief that we literally Zive 
in hotels, as a people. 

Perhaps the strongest illustration, up to this time, of the import- 
ance which this whole subject, and the science it involves, have 
assumed before the world, is to be found in the late publication of 
a work, from the pen of Mr. Edward Guyer, long and popularly 
known as the manager of the Hotel Bellevue, at Zurich, in Swit- 
zerland, issued in German by the house of Orell Fiissli & Co., at 
Zurich, and bearing the title of ‘‘ Das Hotelwesen der Gegenwart,” 
— literally ‘‘ Hotel Business of the Present Day."’ If hotel-keeping 
is not indeed one of the exact sciences, certain it is that few sci- 
ences are dealt with by the authoritative writers who supply the text- 
books and commentaries of those sciences, at once with more love 
for and a better understanding of the themes under discussion, 
than have been shown by the young-old ex-manager of the Belle- 
vue in dealing with the questions how best to receive, to feed, to 
lodge, and make generally comfortable, the swarming thousands 
of the great world of travel. The introduction is devoted to a 
brief but comprehensive history of hotel-keeping in all countries 
and ages; after which Mr. Guyer divides his book into three parts, 
severally treating of the hotel in its relations to patrons; of the 
hotel in the details of construction — this part illustrated by numer- 
ous plans and drawings; and of the hotel in the not less important 
detail of management proper, having to do with the rent-roll, the 





pay-bill, and indeed with all the details connected with desk and 
comptoir. As illustrations, many of the great hotels of Europe are 
drawn into the discussion — notably the Grand Hotel and Grand 
Hotel du Louvre, at Paris, the Metropole at Vienna, the Beau 
Rivage at Ouchy (Lausanne), the Royal Danieli at Venice, the 
Schweizerhof at Lucerne, etc., etc. Through all, however, there 
is evident the fact that the writer does not consider himself to be 
describing, from personal knowledge, the very best hotels in the 
world; that he sees in the far distance something better and more 
comprehensive, about which he will by and by inform himself — 
nothing more nor less than the great hotels of America 

And here—as all roads were once said to lead to Rome — here 
culminates, in perspective, the zesthetic in the literature of hotel- 
keeping; and it is especially with reference to this that we have 
given the place of honor, this month, to the ‘‘ Hotelwesen der Ge- 
genwart."" What has not been known, is to be known with all 
convenient speed: with all the speed, indeed, that can be attained 
through fast steamers and rapid railway trains. The other day we 
saw the active figure of the man of Zurich bounding on board an 
America-bound steamer at Liverpool; yesterday he was prying 
into all the mysteries of bedroom, kitchen and office at the Fifth 
Avenue; to-day he is flying over the great western roads, to inspect 
the International at Niagara, the Grand Pacific at Chicago, and 
the Occidental at San Francisco; and to-morrow, in an Anglo- 
American edition of the work, which is already being rendered into 
French, we shall expect to see the hotel-lore of both continents 
practically collated and at least one important step taken toward 
the deducing from all of what is best in each, It is not too sure, 
meanwhile, that the author could better have devoted himself to 
the general good of humanity, even had he turned to account at 
the bar or in the pulpit that liberal training acquired at the noble 
academies and proud Polytechnic of Zurich: for if, as already 
suggested, the hotel is every day becoming more and more a 
grand necessity in the scheme of human comfort, how far beneath 
the great teachers shall he be who devotes his energies to widening 
the scope of information concerning it, of invention as connected 
with it, and of consequent satisfaction derived from it? 





A very good book, in the fullest sense of the word, comes to us 
from Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, in ‘‘ Chaste as Ice, Pure as 
Snow,” by Mrs. M. C. Despard, a new issue of the ‘‘ International 
Series."" A very good book, in spite of the name, which is at once 
stupid and pretentious. Perhaps it is too much to hope, that the 
youngest man now living shall continue to hold his place upon the 
earth until the pfesent epidemic of diseased titles shall have run its 
course, or been forcibly cured by the willful flying over to the 
opposite extreme of some of the thoroughly sickened; but certain 
it is that since Miss Rhoda Broughton (so far as we can at present 
remember) commenced vitiating the authorial taste with her pas- 
sages from sacred and profane history, miscalled book-titles, every 
succeeding year has witnessed a new and worse effort on the part 
of her rivals and successors, to sound a lower deep in the absurdity 
of oddity. Nearly every fact in the appearance or character of 
hero or heroine has already been displayed upon one title-page 
and another, with the general result of stupidity wedded to unfit- 
ness; and the end is not yet. Several passages from Shakspeare, 
the Bible, and the books of popular songs, yet remain unappro- 
priated; and until everything of the sort, not more than twenty 
words in extent, is exhausted, how shall any one find sense to 
remember that the best title, in any language, for any book of 
romance or the imagination, is one which conveys no idea what- 
ever of the scope of the work, but leaves the whole discovery to 
perusal? At this moment, by the way, we are reminded that Mrs. 
Despard, if she wished to convey forcibly the spotless character of 
her heroine, should not have stinted herself to the mere half-dozen 
of words composing this title, but would have done better to 
appropriate the whole exquisite passage in ‘‘ Coriolanus”’ suggest- 
ing it: 

. ‘« The moon of Rome — chaste as the icicle 


That's curded by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple.” 


So prefigured, the heroine could not have failed to present herself 
to the mind of the reader at an advantage even greater than that 
secured by the present moderate preliminary indorsement. 

Seriously, it is time that writers learned to put an end to this 
misnaming twaddle. It is bad in all instances, and very bad when 
it mars an excellent book, like that under notice. There is noth- 
ing special in the character of Margaret Grey either to demand or 
to warrant such an assertion of character. Granted that she is a 
chaste and virtuous wife: are not most of those elevated to the 
dignity of heroines supposed to be so, in the mind of both writer 
and reader? So much in the way of reprobation ; and it is pleas- 
ant to say that with the badly chosen title all reprobation ends. 
The book is, as we have already said, a thoroughly good one — 
pure as the appellation might be held to indicate, and informed by 
a principle of love to the human race, and belief in its capacity of 
being raised above the low and groveling passions, very hopeful in 
this day of the melancholy opposite. ‘There is not a word in it 
that might not have been thought and written by the purest of her 
sex; and the more notable and praiseworthy this fact, when the 
temptation to another course is stated, found in the story being one 
more in that innumerable catalogue embodying suspected wives 
and suspicious husbands. There is not even a full-blooded villain 
in it— male or female; no one to whom the helping hand and the 
lesson of sad experience can not be extended with cheering results. 
In fact, so merciful toward human nature is‘the writer, and so 
many persons, in different walks of life, come under influences 
making them better than they set out to be, that the title of the 
work might without impropriety have been ‘‘ Redemptions.” 
Arthur Forrest becomes a better man than he promised to be, at 
the very threshold of life, through the purity of Margaret and the 
love of Adéle; Jane Rodgers softens from hate approaching the 
vergg of murder, through the kindness of a mistress who will not 
give her up altogether to herself and demoniac influences; and 
even poor lost L’Estrange, broken in body and soul, and setting 
out to do a work of fiendish revenge, comes to a better light and a 
different life through the tender and loving ministry of a child 
This novel is religious without cant, has less improbability than 
the average, and a wide scope of travel-scenery and incident, as a 
combination more than usually enjoyable. 





DRAMA. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES. — JOHN L. TOOLE. 


ENGLAND and the United States of America, the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking countries of the world, should be, and will be when 
they fairly come to understand their relative positions, the two equal 
parties to a great system of exchange in exhibitionary regards. 
To some extent this is already the case, no other market being 
really open to many attractions of the one, than that supplied by 
the other, owing to the tacit monopoly by the two of that English 
tongue the use of which is of such prominent importance in the 
putting of those attractions before the paying world. Singers, to 
whom the three languages, Italian, French, and German, afford a 
sort of broad debatable or common ground,—and dancers and 
mountebanks, for whom no language at all is necessary while the 
use of arms and legs remains in full vigor, — these, of the exhibi- 
tionary force, are beyond this specialty of requirement, and come 
from what country they may, and speak what language or what 
patois they please, the whole world is open to them, at an equal 
advantage the one with the other. But the case is widely different 
with English-speaking actors and actresses, to whom the only field 
on the reverse side of the Atlantic from their origin, is to be found 
in the British Islands on the eastern side, and the United States on 
the western —except the very limited additional opportunity of 
Australia, too far away and too costly for general visiting, and now 
about equally the property of exhibitionary Englishmen and Amer- 
icans of the adventurous order. 

Such being the case, America and England ought to be able to 
exchange very freely and very profitably their actors and actresses, 
profit and pleasure being both consulted in the supplying of com- 
parative novelty to patrons, and scenes of action to artists. And 
yet, of what may be called first-class people, there is really very lit- 
tle of exchange between the two countries. England has lately 
been sending us very few actors, of either sex, who could claim to 
stand above average places in a stock company — very few who 
could pretend in and of themselves, to supply any pre-eminent at- 
traction. Only Miss Neilson, as a star, Harry Beckett, the excel- 
lent stock actor, now of Wallack'’s company, Miss Rodgers, Miss 
Dyas, and a few others, also in stock, have lately come as new and 
creditable exponents of English art. These have by no means 
repaid us, in number or even in kind, for Miss Bateman, Joseph 
Jefferson, John S. Clarke, and John E. Owens, sent abroad, with 
occasional flashes of Edwin Booth and Dan Bryant, typing the 
two poles of dramatic action. 

At last, however, and after many understood hesitations, we have 
in America an English actor who can do no little toward supply- 
ing temporarily the foreign side of the suggested exchange — at the 
same time that probably no other member of the profession in 
England could have done more to bring over the very atmosphere 
of that country, than John L. Toole. To see him, in one of his 
favorite pieces, especially as supported by his own and markedly 
English company, is to see an actual slice of the Strand transported 
to Broadway —a pleasant reminder of three thousand miles away 
to those who have been in the habit of frequenting the London 
theatres, and a rare opportunity for the stayers-at-home to learn 
what London plays and London players are like. Mr. ‘Toole may 
probably be Irish by blood, as his name suggests, and as some- 
thing in his physiognomy (which all the while reminds one of the 
late Sam Cowell—uncle to Miss Bateman) may indicate ; but in 
manner, at least on the stage, he is the most English of English- 
men, the style being almost certainly more the result of close 
study of others, and of habit of action, than of anything in the 
actor himself. And meanwhile there is a breadth of range in 
his performances, scarcely perceptible to those who have not stud- 
ied him with attention. Leaving out his Paul Pry (which Ameri- 
cans have seen quite as well done as any country or any age can 
see it, by Burton and John S. Clarke), and taking the three char- 
acterizations of his second bill, ‘‘ Our Clerks,” ‘‘ Off the Line,” 
and ‘‘Ici on Parle Frangais,"’ we have such a variety in similarity 
as stamps any man who can play the three characters so perfectly 
on the same evening, an artist indeed. The broadest of farce is in- 
volved in the sickness from the first segar, and the facial and bod- 
ily contortions therein and afterward, of Yohn Puddicombe —such 
broad farce as even a half-price audience at one of the London 
theatres— by no means capable of extra-nice discrimination — 
could understand and enjoy to the extent of a thorongh roar. 
Something very different is involved in Harry Coke, the engine- 
driver. This is no buffoon, but a man —a man of almost the mid- 
dle class, warm-hearted, capable and honest, but fallen into the 
temptation of drink, and besotted by a blind confidence in a ruf- 
fian companion who is all drunkard and half fool. Much of this 
rendering, thoroughly droll throughout, has an undertone and 
half-hidden current of the deepest pathos, bringing tears very near 
to the eyes of the feeling spectator, and at the same time an ap- 
propriateness of facial and bodily action, as belonging to the 
country and class of the man, proving the actor one of the closest 
of students and one of the most faithful and laborious of workers. 
Spriggins, in ‘‘Ici on Parle Frangais,” is widely different from 
either —a bit of eccentric comedy, neither high nor low, but a 
blending of both, and so admirably droll that it would be un- 
equaled but for a memory which many New-Yorkers hold of hav- 
ing seen it done to perfection. some years ago, by that only half- 
appreciated oddity, and almost absolute genius, William Holston. 
Taking these three renderings of Mr. Toole’s together, and group- 
ing them as a test of his powers, the verdict must be a most favor- 
able one, and the sensation one of eminent satisfaction at the 
decision which ‘has brought the mover of so much London mirth 
across the Atlantic. There are other depths of the mirth-moving 
faculty which he has not yet sounded in America, and some that 
he possibly may not be able to exhibit: notably his wonderful ren- 
dering of Cogi Bada, in the ‘‘ Forty Thieves,” always and reason- 
ably a screaming favorite with the Londoners. 

It is pleasant to be able to add that Mr. Toole, of spotless repu- 
tation and fine social status at home, comes to us as a gentleman, 
and gives us something more to respect while we laugh with and 
at him. 
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